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CHAPTER XIV. 


“ These are not natural events ; they strengthen 
From strange to strange.” 


Tue birth of Phillis’s second child was anticipated 
by herself and Rhoda with very different feelings 
from the advent of the first; and although her pre- 
sent state necessitated that she should retrench her 
round of gaieties, she uttered few complaints at her 
doctor's commands, but at once yielded to them. 
Phillis neither desired nor asked to visit Lilydell as 
before: where her child might be born now ap- 
peared to be a matter of perfect indifference to her. 
Mr. Craven marvelled at his wife's acts; none of 
which were in unison, but all clashing together in 
a sort of wild and mysterious discord. The ap- 


PHILLIS ASSURES HERSELF OF MR. 


proaching event compelled Phillis to somewhat 
domesticate by her fireside; and the fact of her 
doing so, for atime restored a degree of peace to the 
husband's mind and hearth. 

Nature had given Phillis a faultless form; a face 
of exquisite beauty, and a voice of sweetest melody ; 
and she was informed and accomplished, as far 
as a school could inform and accomplish a 
thoroughly mindless woman. But she possessed no 
intellectuality ; and of all those qualifications which 
render woman man’s best companion, she was 
lamentably deficient. Her husband, gifted with 
mental endowments, many and rare, now saw that 
the beautiful casket he admired so much was empty, 
and he grieved at it. The painful fact had dawned 
upon him by imperceptible degrees, till at length it 
stood before him unmistakably revealed. In vain 
he talked, and in vain he tried to teach. Alas, his 
voice and his Jessons were lost upon Phillis! Could 
the mind of an atheist be capable of appreciating 


pure and noble thoughts? 


Impossible ! 
The breast that is closed to heaven, man has no 


“ A girl, Mr. Craven!” cried Dr. Roby, bursting 
into the apartment in which Mr. Craven was anx- 
iously pacing to and fro. “A daughter, my dear 
sir! and as fine a child as my two eyes ever looked 
upon.” 

“‘ How is the mother ?” faltered Mr. Craven, his 
voice quivering with pleasurable emotion. ‘ How 
is my wife, doctor?” 

“ Doing well,” rejoined he; “remarkably well !” 

Mr. Craven clasped the doctor’s hand, bot made 
no reply. 

“ And wo have no light-headedness this time— 
not we, indeed!” chuckled the doctor. “ That going 
to Lilydell was a sad mistake, Mr. Craven—I set 
my face against it at the time—you know I did. 
Look at the difference now: here we have no storm 
to frighten the mother almost to death —no quack- 
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doctor—no extraordinary dislike manifested towards 
the child (such as you informed me Mrs, Craven 
showed to her first-born); in fact, we've no per- 
verseness or disagreeables of any kind, and’ all 
matters are going on swimmingly.” 

“Thank heaven!” most fervently ejaculated Mr. 
Craven. 

An hour after the above announcement, Phillis’s 
daugliter was presented to her father. As he stooped 
to press the brow of the infant, he murmured, “ My 
little hope!” and from that moment the child was 
called Hope Craven,.and in due course of time it 


was so christened. 
* * * * 


Into its silk and lace-lined emadle Rhoda placed 
her little charge, and for awhile she looked dpwn 
upon it with wistful eyes, while a strange expres- 
sion flitted across her withered features. 

“Tow like—only that she is fairer—how won- 
drously like! Though it is but two days old,” 
muttered she, “ the likeness is perfect.” 

“Who is it so like, Rhoda?” asked Phillis, turn- 
ing her head on the pillow. 

“ Yuu, madam,” replied the woman, sighing 
deeply. 

“Is it a matter of regret that the child resembles 
her mother 

“I pray that she may grow up virtuous and 
good,” Rhoda said, clasping her hands, and still look- 
ing at the sleeping infant. 

“ Humph! so do 1,” returned Phillis, with a half- 
sneer; “and beautiful as well,” she added, ‘ 

‘ Beauty to a woman is sometimes a curse,” 
Rhoda observed, bitterly. 

“ Pshaw! ’tis a woman’s strongest weapon, and 
her greatest earthly treasure.” 

“ I’ve known it otherwise,” said Rhoda, shudder- 
ing, and nervously rubbing her hands as if in the 
act of washing them.” 

“ Your experience is truly remarkable,” Phillis 
retorted, in a placid tone. 

“] wish it were not so,” was the woman's an- 
swer, as she turned away to busy herself about the 


room. 

“Come, hither, Rhoda!” cried Phillis, with sud- | 
den impatience. 

Rhoda was at the bedside of her mistress in a | 
moment. 

“Will you be silent ?” exclaimed the lady, half | 
raising herself on her couch, and grasping the 
woman's shoulder. ‘I want no cant from your lips. 
We know each other's secrets. I have yours, have 
I not ?” 

“ Oh, dear—oh, dear ! You forced me to be silent 
when one word from me would have saved an inno- 
cent man from transportation. You frightened me 
to conseut to all your wishes.” 

“Tis false, Rhoda. I only frightened you into 
preserving yourself, for you would have been tran- 
sported had you spoken.” 

“Oh, my conscience—my burdened conscience !” 
wailed the woman. “See how I’ve helped to de- 
ceive Mr. Craven—that child at Lilydell——” 

“ Be silent!” cried Phillis, tightening her grasp 
on Rhoda’s shoulder, and speaking between her 
closed teeth. 

* F will—I will!” replied the woman, in an almost 
abject tone. 

“ And no more hints, do you hear? They irri- 
tate and gall me. Now let me rest—I’m weary.” 

And with those words Phillis removed her hand 
from the woman's shoulder, and, sinking back upon 
the bed, closcd her eyes. 

Rhoda silently drew the curtains, and then crept 
to the fire, and dropped into a chair. ‘Then, rub- 
bing her hands, with the same nervous action as 
before, she swayed her body to and fro, and burst 
into tears. 

“ What was it but love for her that made me the 
sinner that I am?” she murmured within herself. 
“ And what is it now but love that makes me thus 
cling to her amid all this falsehood and wrong ? 
What have I known but misery since that fatal day | 
on which she told me her secret, and made mea part- | 
ner in her schemes? Should that child at Lilydell 
live, this one will be robbed—robbed of its birthright! | 
Yet, what is ite birthright? Ob, dear—oh, dear! I | 
must not speak—I dare not! Poor little innoeent!” | 
she continued, looking towards the cradle. “I'd 
rather lay you in your coffin, tlian sce you grow up 
to resemble your mother Did she stir?” continued 
Rhoda, stealing a rapid glance towards the bed. 
“She seems to know my every thought, and 
I fear her so. lin in her power — deeply and 
terribly in her power. Mr. Craven little dreams 
of how he has been duped! What would Lecome 
of her, his wife, were he to learn her moustrous 


perfidy? Heaven keep that knowledge from his 


good and noble heart ; for ‘tis better to be deceit 
than made miserable ; oh, far, far better !” 

The woman on the bed slumbered—slumbered 
serenely as did the infant in its cradle; whil 
Rhoda, the only servant she permitted to attend 
her, thus sat conning bitter thonghts over the 
chamber fire. 


But this repose of mind in Phillis was too surely | 
the resuit of her total lack of religion. 


How placid she lay ! 

Her unbound hair of purple blacknes@ streaming 
on her pillow, and her dauntless face, pale as the 
bed-gear around her, looking so innocenttand an- 
gelic ! 

Who, gazing at her thus, could suspeet her of 
harbouring one impure thought ?—who could be- 
lieve her to be aught but what she seemed ? 

Those round, dimpled arms, flung above her 
head, the calm. and marble-like repose of her exqui- 
site featurea, “in. angel whiteness,” mocking the 
snowy linen and soft lace abowt her; the slender 
fingers, so transparent and frail, all bespoke a gentile, 
feminine mind; all disarmed distrust—all fascinated 

you. 

: Surely thero were many excuses to be made for 
Mr. Craven's weakness in loving this woman so 
fondly and so well! He knew she had faults— 
glaring faults—against many of which he strove to 
close his eyes : but he guessed not half their count, 
and he refused to credit those that were even thrust 
upon him. 

The advent of this second child appeared to 
awaken his tenderest and best affections: but as 
he eaw his little daughter nursed and cherished by 
her mother with peculiar care, while his son was 
entirely banished from her presence, there arose in 
his breast a fresh subject of contemplation and per- 
plexity. 

“ Strange contradiction,” he would exclaim, “ her 
first-born is ignored, while her second sleeps nightly 
in her bosom.” 

’T was in vain that he pondered and speculated 
upon the probable motives that could actuate such 
an incomprehensible and unnatural line of conduct ; 
but notwithstanding the vainness of his surmises 
and speculations, his thoughts were ever wandering 
in that fruitless direction, ever trying to divine 
the mystery that shrouded her conduct and disturbed 
the smooth stream of his deep and earnest love. 

Time, that alike leads the way to joy, and sor- 
row, and “ to dusty death,” passed on, and Phillis’s 
child, like an opening rose-bud, developed her 
sweet and precious charms; while the mother again 
plunged herself into reckless gaiety and fashionable 
vice, and became once more the admired, courted, 
and fascinating Mrs. Craven: the star of society, 
and the magnet that attracted al] within its reach. 

The undisguised admiration. of royalty would in 
itself have been sufficient to render her an object of 
univergal homage wherever she went, even had she 
possessed no beauty; but, as the ease now stood, 
his Royal Highness’s reverence was only, adding an 
additional lustre to a polished diamend. 

It was at this period that a new ambition sprang 
up in Phillis’s breast: and asleep or waking, it 
haunted her incessantly. 

Would this longing, which had so entirely taken 
possession of her mind, ever be realized? she 
would often ask herself. Would she ever be able 
to clutch at the glittering bauble that was so at- 
tracting her, and which might be hens. were. she but 
free to take it ?” 

You see Phillis had ignored all reeeMaction of 
Mark Burkenshaw, and the holy ties that bound her 
to him. 

He would never return, she thought; she was 
entirely safe. 

Ob, were she but free, all that she mest coveted 
on earth might be hers, title, power, amd a eoro- 
net ! 

'T was a dazzling tov **at allured her senses, and 
Phillis’s head grew giouy as it danced befare her, 
and wicked thoughts began to creep imto her brain 
and heart. 

Ilow did she dare to approach her inmeeent. child 
with such dark and horrible designs within her ? 

Yet each succeeding “day familiarized her with 
those designs, till she became fixed in the purpose 
she entertained. 

The more she reflected, the less enormous 
se¢ined the crime she contemplated. 

Subtle: and treacherous was the web she wove, 
and terrible was the project she meditated. 

From her bosum she drove every sentiment of 
feeling and honour, all save ambition was sacrificed 
and forgotten. 

Step by step she advanced, treading down every 


obsta:le that abstructed her path. object in 


the far-off distance must be reached, must be 
grasped, no matter at what cost. 

How the weary time seemed to drag itself along 
while her fetters were upon ber! Howshe panted 
for liberty, for the hour when she could gripe tle 
sparkling coronet, amd place it on her brow ! 

She believed in no Supreme Being, and therefore 
dreaded no after punishment for ber manifold sins ; 
andj upheld by that falso and fearful error, misbelics; 
she hesitatediat no means, however vile, by which 
she. might cempass her desires. 

Na earthly influence could have clianged Phillis’s 
natage, for she was insensible to all that was pure 
andigood. Biahes and power were the gods slic 
worshipped, and ambition was the shrine before 
which she knelt in hourly adoration, 

And wiio could doubt this woman, surrounded as 
shg,was with the glory of a beauty that seemed 
to élicirele her presence with a halo of goodness— 


who, while gazing on her large, soft, dreamy eyes, ° 


would imagine-that they could gleam with the fierce 
fire of unholy passions and wicked hungerings ? 

Her face waa a lovely mask, a mask that con- 
cealed a hideous spirit, which was uncompromising, 
inexorable and cruel as that of a Borgia. 

Had Phillis been a queen, and had she existed in 
the days of arbitrary power, she would have proved 
a remorseless tyrant, whose hand would have been 
the terror of foes and friends alike. 

Without compunction; without religion ; with 
little of the loving tenderness of woman ; without 
truth or humanity; she lived only to fascinate and 
deceive ; only to allure and betray. 

No being that stood in her way was safe—her 
hands would mow down and crush all. And like 
an adder in a bed of lilies, all this wickedness lay 
treacherously concealed. 

Artfully she now acted towards her unsuspicious 
and trusting husband; scme potent reason had 
changed her whole behaviour. | 

This visible alteration in her awitherto chilling 
manners, Mr. Craven attributed to a new-born af- 
fection for himself and their little danghter. 

Alas! the noblest and best of men are frequently 
not only the weakest, but the easiest to deceive ; 
for, secure in their own integrity, they seldom dis- 
trust that of others, and they are duped and wronged 
accordingly. 

In thoughts, in words, and in deeds, bitterly had 
Phillis wronged this man. 

How he would have recoiled from her could he 
but have seen her heart’s secret recesses, and their 
foul contents; and how he would have shuddered 
at the falsehood and deformity of vice so revealed. 

By the hypocrisy she now practised, and by the 
general, tone of her altered manners, the most wary 
and doubting would have been taken off their guard 
and utterly disarmed; ao truthful, confiding, and 
loving did’ she seam to he, that even Rhoda, who 
supposed she knew her mistress’s inmost soul, was 
likewise astonished and deceived. 

Thus, not the romotest suspicion of Phillis’s in- 
tentions could possibly enter her servant’s mind. 

Phillis plotted and Inid her various plans: with 
bold and consummate cunning. 

Daringly she ventured on her purpose, and fear- 
lessly she pursued it. And while her babe smiled in 
her face, and her fond husband's arms were wound 
around her, she waxed stronger and stronger in 
her wicked resolves, and her determination to carry 
then» into: effect. 

Nething could have dispossessed her of those 
solves; they were fixed in her vile heart, even as. 
that heart was fixed in her vile breast, — 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ The skics look grimly, 
4nd threaten present biusters.” 

THE snow was.lying deep in the valley of Lilydell 
on this Christmas evening, and a profound peace 
reigned in the village street. 

‘The eattle were ‘housed ; the babbling stream was 
frozem over; and. men, women, and children. were 
gathered around the-Christmas-board revelling in 


good cheer—-in roast beef and plum-pudding. 


A lone woman, muffled in a long, wovllen cleak, 
was leitering in the darkness of the valley. 

She had been watking up and down the street for 
more tham three hours, pausing now and then be- 
fore the shop of Doetor Sparrow, as if uncertain 
whether to knock at its dvor, or to walk onwards 
again. 

eThe snew was falling fast and thickly, but the 
wonan still loitered before the dwelling of Doctor 
Sparrow. 

At one moment she looked stealthily around, as 

if she feared being seen, whilo at another she cast 
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| 
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wistful glanges, first at the doctor's door and then 
in the dinection;of Hawk's Crag. 

Her face, which. bore on it the traces of great 
mental suffering, wore 4 disturbed, and almost wild 
expressiom. 

At. length, drawing the woollen cloak closely 
about her, shesat down on the doctor’s doorstep, 
apparently:im very weariness of body and mind. 

All was warmth, plenty, and merriment in the 
doctor’s abode, ‘in the cosy parlour of which were 
assembled’ the medico and his family, and little Her- 
bert Craven 

The table was Ipaded with cakes, nuts, and fruit ; 
and tankard3 of mulled ale and spiced wine diffused 
a pleasant fragrant smell through the whole 
house. The large, cheerful fire blazed in the grate, 
the window-curtains were closely drawn, the can- 
dles burned brightly. in their brass sticks, and the 
youngsterg. were playing at “hunt the slipper,” 
while Susag,and her husband watched the ch‘ldren 
at their games, and joined them in many a lung and 
boisteroug laugh as the sport went round. 

“Now a game for my little Herbert!” cried 
Susan, beekonivg the little boy from his nurse. 
“ What shall. it be, my pet of pets?” she asked, 
drawing the pretty boy towards lier. 

“ Hide and seek !” lisped he, holding up his face 
for Susan's kiss. 

“You grateful little darling !* she exclaimed, 
catching him: to her bosom, and hugging him in a 
tight embrace. ‘He shall play at hide and seek! 
Now, listen, children,” she went on, addressing her 
numerous offsprin , “ Herbert is going to hide him- 
self, and 7 are all to loak for him! But first pro- 
mise, that if you go into the shop you will be very 
careful, and touch nothing. 

Iu a moment, everybody protested that every- 
body wauld be prodigiously careful, and Susan’s 
voice. wag, lost in the clamour that ensued, 

“Now, now; I object to this noise and con- 
fusion!” eried Susan. “If Herbert is to play with 
you, you, must not be rough in any way. Indeed, 
I think that the little folks had better have this 
game entirely to themselves, and you big boys and 
girls can rest the while. Pair them off, doctor, 
dear,”’ she continued. “I must really find some 
employment for you, or you'll fall asleep.” 

The worthy doctor rose, and, with a smile, did 
his wife’s’ bidding, choosing the six younger 
branches of his tree to join in the game with Her- 
bert. Craven. 

“Now, my little man knows what to do,” said 
Susan, caressing her foster son ‘He may hide 
wherever he likes, only he must not go near the 
kitchen fire. Does he understand mo? 

“Qh,, yes, mamma Susan,” laughed the child, 
clapping his, hands, and struggling to free himself 
from. her arms; “I am to, hide myself and one of 
you is to.find me Oh, what fun!” 

‘Now, ahildren !” cried Mrs. Sparrow, addressing 
her troop. of youngsters, “all of you turn your faces 
to the wall; that, Herbert may leave the room. and 
hide. himaelf.”” 

Flushing: with pleasure, the little boy now stvle 
out:of the apartment, und crept into the shop, im the 
middle of’ whieh, tke feeble rays of an oil lamp 
glimmered and flickered with uncertain light: 

Here Herbert paused, looking anxiously around 
for a fitting place of concealment. 

With a sudden thought he flew to the street door, 
lifted its latch, and passing out of the shop, stood on 
its daor step. 

The next. mgment the child was rudely seized ; 
and half.smothered in, the folds of a woollen. cloak, 
was .swiltly, horne away. 

For, geome maments Herbert uitered no sound; 
made no atir; fright had paralyzed his faculties, 
and he lay perfectly passive in the arms that suse 
tained him, 

Tho! woman paused in some alarm ;.and, kneeling 
with ber burden, rubbed a handful of snow upon 
the boy’s face and hands. 

The snow was still falling in blinding flakes, and 
the wind blew sharp and bitterly cold, while the 
clock of the vilage-chureh struck the hour of eight. 

“ Mamma Susan !” cried Herbert, recovering. 
“where is Mamma Susan ?” 

“What is your name ?” asked the woman, ra- 
pidly folding her cloak, around the boy, in order 


- to shield him from the cold. 
‘‘ Herbert Craven,” he replied, beginning to cry. | 
‘strange to say, she did not evinee any particular 


“ Oh, where is my mamma ?” 

“Hush, bush!” said the woman, soothing’y ; aud 
rising, she ‘rushed onward, muttering the uame of 
Ciaven, and chuckling derisively, while the snow 


’ Toll faster and thicker than ever. 


Liitle dreaming of what had happened to the 
hider, the young Sparrows in vain awaited the ex- 


‘his: firet-born lost! 


pected “ whoop!”—but at last, losing all patience, 
they commenced seeking for him, 

“ Sly little fellow !” laughed Susan; ‘he’s in the 
shop, somewhere. Bless me, how the candles flare !” 
she added. ‘ What a draught there ig! Don't you 
feel it, Doctor ” 

“I've been at the North Pole, my dear,” he 
answered, half dozingly, “and I could sleep on an 
ice-berg, without a blanket.” 

“ Well, I couldn't, for a draught kills me. Where 
does it come from, Doctor ?” she asked, in a louder 
tone. 

The man of medicine was snoring. 

“ Here, one of you boys, go and see where this 
draught comes from !” added Mrs. Sparrow, addres- 
sing one of her sons. 

“Why, mother!” said the boy, as he passed into 
the shop, “the door is wide open! No wonder at 
the draught!” 

“ Wide open !” repeated she, starting up, ‘ where 
is Herbert? Good gracious, Dr. Sparrow, do you 
hear? The shop door is wide open !” 

“Shut it. then, my dear,” replied the medico, his 
head nodding on his breast. 

“Tlerbert!” the good woman called, going into 
the shop, “ where are you hidden, my little man ?” 

There was no answer. 

Susan mechanically shut the door; then, taking a 
light, she looked. under the counters, behind boxes 
and cases,—but no Herbert was there to be found. 

The children now came to seek the shop, as their 
search in the other rooms had been fruitless. 

Through every apartment, into every corner, 
every closet, every cupboard, every box,—and in 
both probable and improbabie places, they all sought, 
but in vain. 

The child they searched for was not to be found. 

Susan Sparrow was almost frantie. 

Was it likely that the child had gone out through 
the shop door, leaving it open ? 

There were no footprints whatever, (the quickly 
falling snow had obscured all traces of sach,) and 
there was no clue whatever to assist the seckers in 
their now anxious quest. 

Scarcely less excited and terrified than his spouse, 
the doctor, accompanied by his two eldest sous, 
sallied forth into the village, to make inquiries about 
the missing child. 

From house to house they went; but the doctor 
received the same answer at every. door,—no one 
had seen anything of little Herbert Craven. 

So, after a search of many hours, Dr. Sparrow 
and his sons returned home, overwhelmed with dis- 
appointment and despair. 

Poor Susan’s mental anguish was intense, for she 
loved her foster-child very fondly ; almost as dearly 
as one of her own little ones. 

Whither had he gone ? 

What had, become of him ? 

On the following day, the quest after the missing 


Phillis had woven her plans, and when once she 
had fixed her determination on any particular point, 
good or evil, she was not the woman to flinch from 
or waver before her undertaking. 

Mr. Craven had spent three days at Lilydell, 
sparing neither trouble nor money in his inquiries; 
but nothing had transpired that eould throw a light 
upon the child's mysterious disappearance—all, as 
before, remained wrapt in obscurity impenctrable. 
And large rewards were offered by the master of 
Hawk's Crag; and the whole country, far and near, 
was scoured—all without the slightest possible 
result; and in a few more days the quest was 
utterly abandoncd. 

Mr. Craven now began to droop, aud a marked 
change took place in his bodily health, aud Doctor 
Sparrow was consulted. 

But the man of the healing art was perplexed by 
the signs his patient's malady put forth, and nostrum 
after nostrum he administered to him without afford- 
ing him any visible relief. 

Mrs. Craven, who had hitherto been utteily care- 
less of her husband's well-being, was now sud- 
denly metamorphosed into an anxious, tender nurse, 
watching with unremitting attention cach chinge 
his disease presented. 

Daily Mr, Craven grew weaker and weaker, and 
Dr, Sparrow became more and more perplexed at 
the case before him, the frightful symptoms of which 
defied all his medicines to check, or even soften. 

At length the doctor grew seriously alarmed for 
the sick man, and requested Mrs. Craven to send 
to Derby for further medical advice. 

But Phillis replied that she was perfectly satisfied 
with the treatment her husband was receiving: 
she felt assured that no other medico could possibly 
do more for the sick man than Dr, Sparrow was 
already doing. 

Thus flattered, the little man made his profoundest 
bow, and no more was said about fetching ina 
inedical practitioner from Derby. ; 

Dr. Sparrow knew right well that the fact of 
his attending Mr. Craven (whether he lived or 
died under his treatment), would, in a professional 
point of view, tend to raise him in the confidence 
of the people of Lilydell and its neighbourhved. 
Thus weighing matters in a pair of woridly scales, 
he went on dosing his poor patient, and listening to 
the mellifluous tones of Phillis’s vyice in a state of 
half bewilderment. 

He was her tool, simple man, but he kuew it not. 
No wonder, then, that she smiled at him, for he was 
unconsciously aiding her in the darkest and most 
dangerous part of her foul design: no wonder 
either that she laid her hand upon Lis arm, and 
softened the witching accents of her tongue as she 
addressed him, for he was helping her to a coronet 


—helping her to commit a hideous ! 
* * * * : 


* * 


Evening was closing around Lilydell, and the 


child was again renewed ;—far and near they sought, grey and ghost-like light of departing day was fill- 


but no tidings whgtever could be gained of him. 


ing the sick man’s chamber with a mourful shade of 


The river, which was frozen over.in many parts, | mystic gloom, 


was dragged in vain; hill, vale, and stream were 
searched, and all with the same fraitless result. 


On a bed, in the last stage of earthly suffering, 
lay Mr Craven: Phillis and Rhoda were in atten- 


It was useless. to investigate the matter, further at | dance on him. 


Lilydell, and the doctor now felt it to be his duty to | 


acquaint Mr. and Mrs. Craven with the eiroumstance 
of their child's mysterious and calamitous disap- 
pearance. 


The wife was sitting impatient, and apparently ill 
at ease. 
Mr. Craven had twice desired Rhoda to withdraw 


| from the apartment, but Phillis had prevcated her 


The terrible tidings fell like a thunder-clap on from so doing. 
Mr. Craven; and even Phillis felt somewhat shocked 


at this unexpected trouble. 


“TI have something to speak of,” murmured the 
dying man,—“ something, Phi%is, which no mortal 


Mr. Craven proposed leaving town directly for | car save yours must listen to.” 


Hawk's Crag, and his wife eagerly seconded the pro- 
posal, and at once offered to accompany him thither. 

That same day, Mr. and Mrs. Craven, attended by 
Rhoda, started for Lilydell. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“With Cain go wander through the shades ef night, 
And never show thy head by day nor light.” 


At these words Mrs. Craven's heart gave a pain- 
ful hound, her limbs trembled, and her lips and 


cheeks assumed a deathly pallor. 


“I wish to save you, Phillis,” proceeded her hus- 
band, iu a hoarse whisper. ‘I must speak to you 
aloxe. Vid the woman Jeave us together for ayhile.” 

Rhoda rose in order to quit the room, but aBhance 
from her mistress checked her, and she refained 
sileut and still, 

Mr. Craven, who had marked his wife's rapid and 


Mr. CRrAvEN reached Hawk’s Crag in a fever of meaning glauce, now half raised himself on his 


anxiety amounting to frenzy. 


traction in the mere thought of suclia loss!! 

What if it should really be true, and that the child 
should never be found ? 

Phillis was pre-occupied and absent-minded ; yet, 


anxiety concerning the recovery ef her little son. 
This . ccident had brought about a removal which 


Great, heaven,! there was dis- | 


she had for some time been longing te effect. Let 
what would bappeu new, here at Lilydell there would | 


be no suspicion or distrust of any kind,and her wicked | continued. 
| no time to lose.” 


designs could be carried out in full. 


His son and heir— | pillow, and spoke again. 


“A dying man, Phillis, charges you to ebey his 
last commands,” 

Rhoda cast an imploring look at her mistress, and 
without further pause, rushed from the room. 

“Shut the door—lock it!” gasped Mr. Craven, 
watching the woman's exit. 

Phillis, trembling, did his bidding. 

“ Now come hither." . 

Mechanically, Phillis approached the bed. 

“ Light the lamp, that Linay see your face,” 
“Make haste, make baste, for I~ 
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With a shudder, she went to the fire, and iighted 
the lamp; then, with an effort recovering her self- 
possession, she returned to the bedside with the 
light in her hand. 

Mr. Craven shaded his eyes, and for some seconds 
silently regarded his wife. At length he spoke. 

“ Phillis,” he said, in a hollow voice,—“ Phillis, 
lam dying—my last hour on earth has arrived: by 
what infernal means I have been brought to this 
state, you, and you alone, can tell. Nay, don't 
quail! Be caln—/am calm! ‘This letter,” he went 
on, drawing a paper from beneath his pillow,— 
“this letter, which you dropped and I found some 
weeks ago, has betrayed your secret to me: your 
lover wants my death in order to wed you! Well, 
be it so! Vengeance is not mine, it belongeth to 
the Lord. Here is also another paper, written by 
your husband; it is a confession of his crime !” 

Phillis started, put the lamp on a table, and slowly 
repeated her husband's words. 

“Even so,” he added. “In chis letter, written 
by me, and addressed to you, there is a full avowal 
of my crime.” 

Phillis Craven pushed the hair from her brow, 
and looked at her husband with a wild, inquiring 
stare. 

“lam more merciful to you than you deserve,” 
proceeded he, “for, for your sake, I am dying 
with a lie upon my soul. Take the paper, but do 
not break its sea! until I am clay.” 

She took the document mechanically, and thrust 
it into her bosom. 

“ have preserved yourfame—your life !" gasped 
Mr. Craven. ‘No suspicion whatever will now be 
attached to yon—none will ever dream that I 
perished by the hands of my wife, for in that paper 
I have made a declaration of having committed 
suicide by poison. 

There now ensued a solemn silence: Phillis was 
standing rigid as a block of marble, while the lips 
of the expiring man twitched convulsively, and his 
eyes grew glassy and fixed. 

“Repent, Phillis, repent!” he murmured, bro- 


-kenly. ‘ Turn your face to heaven, and your heart 


to Him above.” 

“ Peace, peace!” cried she. “TI have nothing to 
repent, since I acknowledge no Supreme Being.” 

“ Spirit-burdened and soul-stained i 
: "Ct what do you accuse me ?” interrupted she. 

“] have spoken,” he replied; “let me die in 
peace.” 

Tue only sounds now heard in the chamber were 
the low breathings of the sufferer, and the distinct 


cand regular ticking of Mr. Craven's watch. 


Phillis steod with her hand pressed upon the 
letter in her bosom. She could hardly credit her 
senses, s0 unexpected, and so wildly strange and 
improbable had been the scene which had just 
occurred between herself and husband. 

“How had he discovered her guilt ?” she asked 
herself. “Pshaw! he could only suspect it, for 
the drug she had administered to him, though most 
potent in its effects, was no tell-tale. That letter 
—that fatal letter which he had found, had then re- 
vealed to him her terrible secret! What a dolt he 
was! she hated him doubly for that very mercy 
he had just extended towards her.” 

“My littke Hope, heaven bless thee!” cried Mr. 
Craven, opening his eyes, and suddenly stretching 
forth his arms. “I—I fergive my mur , 

Then there was a deep suffocating sob, another 
struggle between the departing spirit and the mortal 
clay, and all was over. 

Phillis was standing with folded arms, still as 
a statue, her face deadly pale, but perfectly placid.- 

Presently she stooped forward, and placed her 
hand upon her husband's heart. It was still, it was 
still! She was free, and the undisputed mistress of 
Hawk's Crag. 

Under the dead man's pillow, lay the letter he 
It was addressed to herself, and bore 
the signature of the Ear] of Hillerton. 

Phillis thrust her hand beneath the pillow, 
clutched the missive, and with a look of intense 
triumph, cast it into the fire. 

At this moment the woman, Rhoda, entered the 
room. 

The mistress of Hawk's Crag spoke not, but 
mutely pointed to the bed whereon the remains of 
Mr. Craven lay. 

“ Dead!" exclaimed Rhoda, with a shudder of 
terror. 

Phillis bent her head assentingly. 

The woman gave a hasty glance at the body ol 
her late master, then her eyes fixed themselves on 
Mrs. Craven. 

“Send at once for Dr. Sparrow,” Phillis said, 
in av unsteady voice, suddenly averting her face. 


“ For Dr. Sparrow, madam ?” returned Rhoda, in 
surprise. 

“Yes, for Dr. Sparrow,” replied the mistress, as 
she quitted the apartment. 

Phillis was pacing the chamber with impatient 
and perturbed mind, when the doctor's arrival was 
announced to her. 

“ My dear lady !” exclaimed he, taking her hand 
with a sympathising air. 

“He is gone,” said the widow, hiding her face in 
her handkerchief. 

The doctor replied that he had expected the event ; 
that he had done his best to save his patient, but 
that Mr, Craven's disease had beeu one that had de- 
fied all medical power to reach. He (the doctor) 
had done his duty to the deceased, and Mrs. Craven 
had likewise done her duty towards him, therefore 
it was useless to grieve now that the sufferer was 
gone to his rest. 

Mrs. Craven appeared like one quite overwhelmed 
with grief. 

Ah, Phillis was indeed a most accomplished 
actress, and the simple little medico was willing to 
believe in all the hypocritical signs she then ex- 
hibited. He had no suspicion in his nature, hence 
he was easily duped by the crafty mistress of 
Hawk's Crag. So she called up a shower of artificial 
tears, and she wrung her hands, and she sobbed as 
if her very heart were bursting, while Dr. Sparrow 
exhausted his vocabulary in making speeches of con- 
dolence and sympathy to the seemingly afflicted 
one. 

(To be continued.) 


THE IMPATIENT PRINCE; 
A FAIRY STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

BY AN OLD-FASHIONED FELLOW. 
THERE was once a little prince named Carlos, whose 
father, dying, left him in very poor circumstances, with- 
out a kingdom, or even a horse, so that he was obliged 
to start cut on foot in the world to make his fortuue. 
Now Carlos could ride, dance, and sing, and do any- 
thing he choose, in fact, except keep his temper ; but 
a small thing made him angry, and then he could never 
help calling out impatiently, though his fairy godmother 
had lectured him often enough on the subject. 

However, if he said at home in his old castle by the 
sea he must starve to death; so he put on his cloak, 
buckled his sword in his belt, and started off through 
a great forest : and being a good walker, he walked that 
day five and forty miles, and came just at nightfall to a 
little cottage standing by the road, where an old woman 
was getting supper ready. There he knocked, and 
asked for supper and work to do. 

* Thou shalt have supper and a bed, and to-morrow 
I will find thee work,” quoth the old woman, “ and if 
thou canst do it rightly it will make thy fortune, since 
thou wilt have the custom of all fairy-land.” 

So saying she brought out a joint of meat, anda 
bottle of clear red wine from a closet, and a tall golden 
goblet to drink it from; and Carlos feasted as a prince 
should, and slept on a bed of cedar boughs as soundly 
asa poorman. In the morning :— 

‘*Up now,” quoth the o!d woman; “here is your 
breakfast and here is your work.” 

Carlos was very curious to see his work; and he 
hastened over his breakfast as fast as possible. That 
done, the old woman led him to a forge, where lay a 
bar of diamond and a golden hammer. Over the forge 
was a row of nails, and on every one of these hung a 
tiny diamond horse-shoe, not bigger than a pin’s 
point. 

* These," said the old woman, “ are the shoes for the 
grasshoppers that draw the fairy chariots, and thou art 
to fashion one likethem. Work strongly and steadily, 
for thou hast here a day’s work, but, remember, this 
work is charmed, and must be done in silence, else it 
will come to nought. Beware lest thy impatient tem- 
per cause thee to fail.” 

Carlos thought in his heart there was small danger 
of that, and set stoutly to work. His blows fell fast; 
but, as you all know, diamond is a hard substance, and, 
work as fast as he would, it was getting on towards 
nightfall before he had gotten it into shape. Then, as 
he commenced to polish it and make it smaller, he saw, 
tor the first time, little sprites sitting on the flames 
and sporting among them; and, looking, he saw that 
they were imitating him. There was a little forge, and 
a tiny horseshoe, and tiny hammer, and a sprite with a 
pointed cap and a tassel, striking a blow for every one 
he struck—but with such absurd faces, and such a pre- 
tence of exerting all his strength, that Carlos felt him. 
self violently angry. 

Presently all the elves came out of the fire, and 
marched about the room, singing and leering over their 
shoulders at the prince, who worked on as steadily us 
possible, but could not help glancing off at them oc- 
casionally ; but finding that he paid them no attention, 
they swarmed up about the anvil, some perched on his 


shoulders and tweaked hig ears and pulled his hair; 


some tried to unclasp his fingers from the hammer, 
while others tugged at the horseshoe as if to carry it 
away. Brushing them away was like brushing off a 
swarm of gnats; they only settled on him the more 
thickly. He tried to work on as if unconscious, but he 
was getting every moment more angry; and at last 
ashe gave a great stroke, the elves set up a shout, and, 
looking up, there was the horseshoe dangling ovcr his 
head from the ceiling. where they had hung it. At 
that Carlos burst into a furious rage. 

Varlets!” he eried, angrily, take that.” 

With all his might and main he threw his hammer 
in the corner where they all stood grinning maticious|y 
at him. The instant that he had done ao they disap- 
peared; so did the forge, so did the horseshoes, and the 
old woman stood before him. 

“ You have failed,” she said, severely. ‘ Go else- 
where and get your dinner; aman without patience is 
a ship without a rudder.” 

Carlos was too much ashamed and angry to say a 
word in reply; but taking his cloak he went out into 
the forest, and travelled again five-and-forty miles; but 
this time it was pitch dark when he came to a 
great castle, wherea giant sat by the fire emoking his 
pipe. 

* You are just in time,” said the giant: ‘ I have been 
waiting supper for you. I can always tell when 
a stranger is coming; my dog holds up his fore- 
paw.” 

Supper was set on the table, and Carlos feasted right 
royally. When he was satisfied :— 

** Who are you, and where are you going ?"' asked the 
giant. 

‘Iam Prince Carlos, and I am looking for some- 
thing ty which I can live,” auswered the Prince. 

“Oh!” said the giant, ‘‘ you are the man forme. [ 
make ropes out of glass, and I want an overseer to keep 
my lazy slaves at work; but the work is slow, and 
needs patience.” 

“I am patient enough,” said Carlos; but just then 
his sword caught in the folds of his cloak. He pulled 
and tugged, but failing to get it out, fell into a rage 
and tore the cloak in two. 

“You won't do for me," quoth the giant , and so 
in the morning Carlos had once more to etart off into 
the forest. 

This time he promised to himself to be patient, come 
what would, since his unlucky temper was likely enough 
to starve him. He travelled on till he came to a farm- 
house, where he asked for supper and for work. 

“* Nay,” said the farmer's wife, ‘‘ euch white hands as 
that can't reap, or cut, or plough. I warrant me you 
eat more tlian you earn.” 

“Try me,” answered Carlos. 

“Yes,” said the farmer; “it is but fair to try him, 
dame.” 

So the shrew was obliged to let him stay; but she 
made amends for it by giving him mo peace of his life. 
She routed him out when it was not yet daylight, and, 
giving him a crust of bread, drove him off to cut wood. 
Carlos cut more fingers than he did wood that day; for 
though he knew how to dance, sing, and fence, he 
could not so well wield an axe. When he came home 
at night, the shrew scolded him till he went to bed, 
because he had done no more; and in the morning she 
set him to work at plough. The ground was stony, 
and the plough did nothing but stick fast. Carlos 
bawled himself hoarse shouting at the oxen, and walked 
till he ached all over, be was so tired. But thougha 
dozen times in a day he was ready to fy imto a rage, 
he was so determined not to be a fool again, that he 
held his tongue and said nothing. 

Seeing this, the shrew grew more and more angry 
with him, She tossed him some old stale bread when 
he came home, and bade him eat that when he could, 
as he was not fit to sit at table with them—a lazy, 
worthless loon, that could not even earn his salt. So 
Carlos went and sat down by the fire, but she came and 
drove him away from the hearth, telling him “ that was 
for his betters." Thereupon he went out and eat at 
the door, on which she drove him etill further away, 
“because,” she said, ‘‘she was eick of the sight of 
him.” 

So Carlos (who all this time had answered nothing) 
went out, and, eitting down on the grass, ate his stale 
bread; but, while he munched at it, the farmhouse 
turned on a sudden into a great castle, whose doors 
flew open; and, looking in, he saw the hall glittering 
with lights, and conrtiers in dresses covered with gold 
and silver, who were shouting: ‘Long live King 
Carlos!" 

And, while he stared wonderingly, he spied on a 
sudden his fairy godmother; and somehow, he could 
not tell how, she looked like the old woman who had 
set him at making horseshoes, and the giant, and the 
shrew. 

‘No man,” sa‘d the fairy, ‘should govern a king- 
dom who cannot govern himself. I have put you to 
these trials that you might learn to be a prince worthy 
ofathrone. Take it now and govern wisely.” 

So Carlos went into the castle, and the fairy chron- 
icles say that he ruled long and happily, and was known 
as the * Patient Prince.” 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 

THE MEMORIAL 
NOPLE. 


Fr may be in the recollection of many of our readers 
that, at the termination of the Crimean war, when the 


AT CONSTANTI.- 


MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


public were called upon to celebrate the restoration of 
peace, a crowded meeting was held, at which the Duke 
of Cambridge presided, to consider what steps should 
be taken to do hpnour to the memory of those brave 
ant gallant Englishmen who, during the war, had 
fallen tm their country’s cause. After considerable 
diacussion, it was decided ‘‘ That the moat suitable 
memoria! would be an edifice in which Almighty God 


might, from generation to generation. be worshippec 
according to the rites and usages of the Church o} 


England, and that such a Memorial Church be 
erected at Constantinople.” 
Three prizes were offered for designs. The fist 


prize was gained by Mr. Burges, for his design, 
founded ona study of St. Andrea, at Vercel!i, and 
which forms the subject of our present engraving. 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 


Qe 


THIRST IN THE DESERT. 


M. VaMBERY, the celebrated Hungarian traveller, who 
penetrated into the midst of Central Asia, has written 
an account of how he was nearly perishing of thirst in 
the frightful desert between Khiva and Bokhara. 
His sufferings are thus described :— 

** But let alone the Tebbad (hurricane of sand), the 
oppressive heat by day had already left us without 
strength, and two of our poorer companions, forced to 
tramp on foot by the side of their feeble beasts, having 
exhausted all their water, fill so sick that we were 
forced to bind them at full length upon the camels, as 
they were perfectly incapable of riding or sitting. We 
covered them, and as long as they were able to articu- 
late they kept exclaiming, ‘ Water! water!’ the only 
words that escaped their lips. Alas! even their best 
friends denied them the life-dispensing draught; and 
when we, on the fourth day, reached Medemin Bulag, 
one of them was freed by death from the dreadful tor- 
ments of thiret. It was one of the three brothers who 
had lost their father. at Mecca. I was present when 
the unfortunate man drew his last breath. His tongue 
was quite black, the roof of his mouth of a greyish 
white; in other respects his features were not much 
disfigured, except that his lips were shrivelled, the 
teeth exposed, and the mouth open. I doubt much 
whether, in these extreme sufferings, water would have 
been of service; but who was there to give it to him ? 
It is a horrible sight to see the father hide his store of 
water from the son, and brother from brother; each 
drop is life, and when men feel the torture of thirst, 
there is not, as in the other dangers of life, any spirit 
of self-sacrifice, or any fecling of generosity. We 
passed three days in the sandy parts of the desert. 
We had now to gain the firm plain, and come in sight 
of the Khalata mountains, that stretch away towards 
the north. Unhappily, disappointment again awaited 
us. Our beasts were incapable of further exertion, 
and we pagsed u fourth day in the sand. I had still 
left about six glasses of water in my leathern bottle. 
These I drank drop by drop, suffering, of course, terri- 
bly from thirst. Greatly alarmed to find that my 
tongue began to turn a little black in the centre, I im- 
meiiately drank off at a draught half of my remaining 
store, thinking so to save my life; but, oh! the burn- 
ing sensation, followed by headache, became more 
violent towards the morning of the fifth day, and when 
we could just distinguish, about mid-day, the Khalata 
mountains from the clouds that surrounded them, I 
felt my strength gradually abandor me. The nearer 
we approached the mountains, the thinner the sand 
became, and all eyes were searching eagerly to dis- 
cover a drove of cattle or shepherd's hut, when the 
Kervanbashi and his people drew eur attention to a 
cloud of dust that was approaching, and told us to lose 
no time in dismounting from the camels. These poor 
brutes knew well enough that it was the Tebbad that 
was hurrying on; uttering a loud cry, they fell on 
their knees, stretched their long necks along the 
ground, and strove Ww _ury their heads in the sand. 
We entrenched ourselves behind them, lying there as 
behind a wall; and scarcely had we, in our turn, knelt 
under their cover, than the wind rushed over us with 
a dull, clattering sound, leaving us, in its passage, co- 
vered with a crust of sand two fingers thick. The 
first particles that touched me seemed to bura like a 
rain of flakes of fire. Had we encountered it when we 
were six miles deeper in the desert, we should have all 
perished. I had not time to make observations upon 
the disposjtion of fever and vomiting caused by the 
wind itself, but the air became heavier and more op- 
pressive than before. Where the sand comes entirely 
to an end, three different ways are visible: the first 
(22 miles lemg) passes by Karakol; the second (18 
miles), through the plain to the immediate vicinity of 
Bokhara ; the third (20 miles) traverses the mountains 
where water is to be met with, but it is inaccessible to 
camels on account of its occasional steepness. We 
took, as it had been previously determined, the middle 
route, the shortest, particularly as we were animated 
by the hope of finding water amongst those who 
tended their flocks there. Towards evening we 
reached fountains that had not yet been visited this 
year by, the shepherds; the water, undrinkable by 
man, still refreshed our beasts. We were ourselvesall 
very ill, like men half dead, without any animation 
but that which preceeded from the now well-grounded 
hope that we should all be saved! I was no longer 
able to dismount without assistance; they laid me 
upon the ground; a fearful fire seemed to burn my 
entrails; my headache reduced me almost to a state 
of stupefaction. My pen is too feeble to furnish even 
a stight sketch of the martyrdom that thirst occasions ; 
I think that no death can be more painful. Although 
I have found myself able to nerve myself to face all 
other perils, here I felt quite broken. I thought, 
indeed, that I had reached the end of my life. To- 
wards midnight we started. I fell asleep, and on 


awaking in the morning found myself in a mud het, 
surrounded by people with tong beards; in these I 
immediately recognised children of Iran. They at 
first gave me something warm to drink, and a little 
afterwards some sour milk mixed with water and salt, 
called here ‘ Airan,’ that gave me strength and set me 
up again.” 

MY WIFE AND THE SNAKE, 
(From “The Note-Book of a Returned Australian," who 
was talen prisoner by the natives, and forced to marry the 
daughter of their chief.] 
I WALKED on for a few minutes, Belle close to my 
heels, when a native suddenly started from some bushes 
and with his long spear waved me back towards the 
village. 

I saw at once that I was still a prisoner. That I 
was not to be permitted to venture outside of the limits 
of the town, and I had no doubt that every avenue of 
escape was guarded, The chief had got a white son-in 
law and was determined not to lose him. 

While I was deliberating as to the best course to 
pursue, Belle laid her handon my arm and pointed 
in the direction of the village. But I shook her off, 
and then turned and retraced my steps, for I saw that 
the warrior with the spear was resolved that I should 
not pass, and on the whole I did not desire to unless 
I could be free. But what was the use of running 
away from a bride, when thirty or forty long-legged 
natives were all ready to pursue and restore me to her 
embraces. I stole one more look at Belle, as she fol- 
lowed me towards the town, and then marvelled at her 
regular features, thin lips, and good skin, and wondered 
if I should feel complimented as being the husband of 
such a piece of rustic handiwork. 

While I was striding on, through the bushes and 
dried grass, not thinking that my iollower was without 
shoes, that her feet were entirely unprotected, a hiss- 
ing sound was suddenly heard in my path, and the 
next instant a large snake reared its head and exhibited 
a red forked tongue and a set of fangs that would have 
done credit to a boa-constrictor. 

A snake is my abhorrence. I always avoided one 
when it was a possible thing, and generally preferred 
to run from one instead of fighting ; so on the present 
occasion I turned a little on one side, intending to make 
a big jump, and then get out of the way as soon as 
possible ; but the snake seemed to be aware that such 
was my intention, for it uttered a peculiar hiss, like 
the explosion of a squib, and then sprang towards me. 

During the few seconds that intervened since I had 
caught sight of the reptile, I had not given the wife of 
my bosom a thought. In fact I did not stop to con- 
sider if she was in danger, or to ask myself how I 
should manage to protect her. It was enough for me 
to know that my personal safety required that I should 
use some speed in getting out of the way. So when 
the snake made a dart at me, I just considered that my 
chances for escape were decidedly small; and so they 
would have been had not the young lady who called 
herself my wife, thought more of me than she did of 
herself. 

With 9 smothered cry, a bound, she rushed past me, 
met the enake in its mad plunge, and with movements 
that were like lightning, caught the vile thing in her 
hands, close around its ribboned neck, and held it in 
defiance of its terrible efforts to escape. 

For a moment I was paralyzed at the audacity of the 
thing. Here was a young girl who had determined to 
sacrifice her life for the sake of preserving mine. It 
was marvellous, wonderful. : 

But the efforts which the snake made to escape, the 
terrible twisting of its tail, as it dashed thai useful. 
member in various directions, sometimes among the 
bushes, and then again encircling the girl's waist, or 
thrashing her limbs, with blows like those inflicted by 
a cat-o’-ninetails, did not cause my brave little wife to 
relax her grasp in the least. 

She clung: with death-like tenacity to the neck of the 
snake, avoiding those huge, sharp fangs when they 
were thrust forward to strike a fatal blow, never utter- 
ing aery for help, or manifesting the terror which one 
would suppose she would feel on encountering so dread- 
ful a foe. 

As I said before I was paralyzed with terror. at the 
situation and the sight before me; but knowing that 
the brave little girl would soon become exhansted in 
the struggle I shook off the load that weighed me down, 
and sprang forward to do battle in her aid and my own: 
behalf. But as I did so, Belle spoke. 


** Titi,” she said, and motioned with her headin the- 


direction of the village. 

The little beauty was urging me to run and seek 
safety in flight, just as though I would purchase my 
life by any such cowardly proceeding. 

“Tam not that kind of a man,” I remarked, and 
made a grab at the reptile’s tail; but the snake, as if 
not appreciating such attention on my part, gave me a 
rap with the part that I had sought to seoure, and the 
blow was so severe that, over I went, as easily as if 
knocked down by a blow from the fist of a prize- 
fighter. 

* Titl, liti!” soreamed Belle, when she saw me go 


over. She was more than eVer anxious that I should 
run. 

But the blow had aroused all the spirit of manhood 
that was within me; and I was even less inclined than 
ever torun. I wanted to revenge the injury that I 
had received; and I wanted to show the wife of my 
bosom that I was no coward, that I could fight a little 
when occasion required. 

But when I sprang to my feet, I found that the tail 
which had prostrated me was cutting more curves than 
& cireus-master’s whip, while the native girl manifested 
some signs of fatigue, but she still held her own. 

I glanced around for aclub, for I did not think that 
I was likely to succeed by the method of attack which 
I had first adopted. Luckily I found something that 
would answer. It was the branch of a tree, just large 
enough to be wielded with effect, destitute of leaves, 
so that nothing was to prevent me from giving a hard 
blow in case I aimed carefully. 

I grasped it with both hands, raised it over my head, 
and then took a good aim and let it fall upon the quick 
moving tail, that was thumping the ribs of Belle, as 
though desirous of testing them, to see if they were 
strong. 

The blow was fairly delivered. It struck just where 
I intended it should, and took the stiffness out of that 
snake in ro time. The tail dropped in an instant, but 
the head was still vigorous, and the jaws most formi- 
dable ; but the native girl avoided them, and now held 
the monster at arm's length, seeking with commendable 
patience to choke the reptile to death. 

‘One more blow, Belle,” I said, ‘and the career of 
this monster is ended. Hold fast.” 

She seemed to understand me, for she uttered an 
encouraging ory, and even smiled, in spite of her fatigue 
and anxiety. 

“ Here goes,” I said, and struck the wriggling monster 
on the back so hard that its spine was broken. 

“ Baba!” eried the girl, which I imagine is a word 
equivalent to “‘ bully ;” for she gave the snake a tose 
that sent it flying through the air, then rushed towards 
me, snatched the club from my hands, and commenced 
belabouring the reptile in the most energetic fashion. In 
five minutes, about the time that she was at work with 
the club, ali life was beaten out of the reptile, and its 
once round ghape desiroyed. 

Then she appeared satisfied with her vengeance ; for 
she paused and leant upon the club and looked around, 
with a feeling of intense satisfaction beaming upon her 
dark face. 

She was a subject for a picture, and a handsome one 
she would have made ; although the fairer portion of 
the creation might have objected to it on the ground 
that she was not clothed in costume expressly imported 
from Paris. 

But I did not notice such a trifling peculiarity. 

I rushed towards her, to clasp her in my arms, and 
to kiss her dark checks, a3 a small compensation for the 
risk that she had encountcred in my behalf. I was 
just about to throw my arms around her waist, when 
she suddenly stooped, as though to seize the snake. 

I could not stop in time, so over I went headfirst in- 
to the bushes. The wife of my bosom was the means 
of laying me low. . 

Poor child, she had thought that I intended to secure. 
the prize and eat it, thus depriving her of the oppor- 
tunity to show what a faithful wife she meant to be. 
She wanted the privilege of cooking the delicious 
morsel and serving it up in proper style on a leaf of the 
balsam-tree; and to prevent me from defeating her 
ends, she had stooped to take the dead monster by. the 
tail, and while she was in this position, I had fallen 
over her into the bushes. 

The wife of my bosom wasastonished at the position 
which I had so suddenly assumed. She looked at me 
and then at the anake, as though not quite certain that 
the latter was not to blame for the accident; but 
when she saw me struggling to my feet, a smile passed 
over her face; and when she noted that this smile was 
not unacceptable to me, it gave place toa laugh, a 
merry, ringing laugh, such. ag. our own, country girls 
indulge in, witem.fall of misabief: 

I thonght thasi¢ was best net:te: reward her forthe 
coupage that abe-had displayed urtil'some more fitting 
titee, so walked on to the village, followed by Belle, 
her, having tied a vine to 


Horses Feepina One AnoTnen.—M. de Bous- - 


senelie, captain. of cavalry, in the regiment of Beau- 
villiess, relates, in hie Military Observations, ‘‘ That an 
old horee of hia company, that was very fine and full 
of mettle, had his teeth all on a sudden so worn down 
that he could not chew his hay and corn ; aud that he 
was fed for two months, and would still have been so, 
had he been kept, by two horses om each side of him, 
that ate in the same manger; that these two horses 
drew hay from the rack, which they chewed, and after- 
wards threw before the old horse; that they did the 
same with the oats, which they ground very small, and 
also put before him. This,” adds he, ‘ was observed 
and witnessed by a whole company of eavalry, officers 
and men,” 
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POOR GENEVIEVE 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SACRIFICE, 


To-morrow the marriage of Algernon and Marian ! 

On three of the four to whom that announce- 
ment was so suddenly and unexpectedly made it 
fell with a crushing force, for the moment bewilder- 
ing and stunning them almost to incapacity of 
feeling. 

Words full of joy for Marian, they foretold for 
the other three the closely approaching consumma- 
tion of their despair. 

“TI had intended,” Lady Grantley went on to say, 
“that your marriage should not take place until 
after we had returned to England, but that was 
before Algernon’s mysterious disappearance , and so 
I have determined there shall be no further delay— 
married to-morrow shall you be, then will my im- 
patience be satisfied, and I shall be content to pro- 
ceed leisurely on our way home.” 

Marian, smiling and blushing, placed an arm 
around Lady Grantley’s neck, aud kissed her. 

And tapping Marian on the cheek, her grand- 
mother laughingly said she did not believe she had, 
at all events, taken her little daughter much by sur- 

rise. 

Wky should Lady Grantley think that ? Marian 
wished to know. 

And the answer received was, that the bridal 
veil‘and wreath, with other wedding adornments, 
with which Lady Grantley had presented her, must 
have been ample warning to Marian that very near, 
at last, was the interesting and irrevocable cere- 
mony. 

And Lady Grantley presently, and very merrily 
exclaimed :. 

“There is no one here, I hope, with any inten- 
tion to forbid the banns ?” 

And Mariap, still smiling and blushing, alone re- 

ied: 

. ‘“‘Certainly it will not be me, dear mother.” 

“Nor you either, I imagine, Algernon ?” Lady 
Grantley said, as gaily as before, and taking her 
grandson's hand. 

Algernon confusedly stammered a few words 
which were perfectly unintelligible, even to himself. 

And looking at her grandson's hand :— 

“If it were possible I could entertain a doubt on 
that subject, here is that which would perfectly 
reassure me,” said Lady Grantley. 

“What can you possibly mean, grandmother ?” 
asked Algernon. 

“ Ah, wicked children !" laughed Lady Grantley. 
“ You have not, then, confided to me all your se- 

“Our secrets!” exclaimed Marian, looking sur- 
prised. 

“ Yes, yes,” continued Lady Grantley, laughingly, 
and playfully shaking her finger at both her grand- 
children, ‘‘ you have exchanged pledges with each 
other beyond my presence, and without warning 
me that you had done so.” 

“T assure you, grandmother——” began Marian, 
but : 

“ Don't attempt to deny it,” interrupted her lady- 
ship, “for what better proof could I ask than this 
ring here, on Algernon’s finger.” 

All looked wonderingly towards Lady Grantley 
—all, except Genevieve, who but too well compre- 
hended, and was almost overcome with her terror. 

“ My eyes are not yet so weakened,” proceeded 
Lady Grantley, “that they cannot recognize it 
perfectly: it is your ring, Marian.” 

And now, both Algernon and Marian understood, 
and this last fixed a keenly penetrating look on 
Genevieve, whose eyes drooped beneath that re- 
proachfal gaze. 

“Oh, what have I done! what have I done!” 
was poor Genevieve’s mental exclamation. 

“ Yes, yes,” sgid Lady Grantley, and not at all 
angrily—“ this is the ring which I gave to you, 
Marian, before we quitted Italy.” 

Deeply agitated was Algernon, and his eyes, full 
of anxiety and pity, were fixed on Genevieve. 

And not a word that had been spoken, not a 
look, not a movement that had escaped Percy 
Warrington's notice; and now he whispered ex- 
pressively to Algernon : — 

“Pray contain yourself—in pity for Marian, let 
her not behold how interested yon are in that 
young girl.” 

‘Aad he indicated Genevieve ; and Algernon, 
in warned, for a moment averted his looks from 
ere 


Trembling with emotion, Marian raised Alger- 
non’s hand, and looked with a shudder on the ring 
which she had given, not: te ler lover, but to Gene- 
vieve. 

And then, approaching the poor gis); and with 
her back towards the others, she cast on Genevieve 
a look full of reproachful anger. 

Poor Genevieve extended her claspedhands, and 
bowed herself forward till she was almost on her 
‘knees before Marian. 


With a hasty sign that she should hold herself | 


erect, Marian turned from Genevieve, and smoothi- 
ing her features, and affecting to smile, returned to 
Lady Grantley's side, and said :— 

“Yes, dear grandmother—I had gieen that ring 
to Algernon—at the foot of the mountain, 
when 

Marian paused to look again towards her poor 
rival, and then added,—“ On the day of our ar- 
rival at this place.” 

Percy Warrington smiled sadly and incredulously : 
he believed not one word of that which Marian had 
just said. . 

“ Very good, children—very good!” Lady Grant- 
ley joyously said. “Iam very glad to hear of these 
little interchanges of affection; they prsve that 
with anything but reluctance will both: of you, to- 
morrow, proceed to the altar.” 

“To-morrow !” murmured Marian sadly, and 
half-unconsciously 

To Lady Grantley those words seemed uttered 
only with the naturally bashful tone becoming to 


the occasion; and so her ladyship, laughing, and — 


pinching Marian’s cheek, said again,— 

“Yes, decidedly: to-morrow your marriage shall 
be accomplished.” 

And, struggling with her emotion, Marian again 
looked fixedly on her cousin and! the young girl 
who had saved her life, and wae more than ever 
confirmed in the conviction she had already formed, 
that. nothing beyond’ a cousinly love for her had 
Algernon, and that his whole heart and soul were 
with Genevieve. 

Fearing her grandmother would presently detect 
an almost overpowering agitation which. Marian, 
with all her moral courage—and it wasnota little 
she possessed — found it beyond her power to 
subdue, the poor, stricken girl faltered an en- 
treaty to be permitted to retire to her own 
chamber. 

And, with asly look towards her grand-daughter, 
Lady Grantley readily aceorded tho permission 
sued for. 

Alone, Marian could give free course to the tears 
which it had cost her such torturing efforts to 
restrain. 

And long and abundantly did she weep; and 
almost a holy calm came with those tears; they 
were a soothing balm to her heart, allayed the tur- 
bulence of her emotions, and rendered: her mind fit 
for the great reflection that it needed, and made her 
strong coolly and resolutely to determine. which 
way lay her duty, and imbued her with courage for 
the sacrifice that was demanded of her. 

Yes, demanded of her, wes Marian’s: thought ; 
since, if Algernon had been treacherous :te her, she 


with whom he had sinned had already, by preserv- | 


ing Marian’s life, fully purchased the right, in her 
own way, to exact a sufficient recompense. 

How she would act Marian had: well/considered, 
and had now most perfectly resolved. : 

And then came painful thoughts: of the. sorrow 
and trouble for her old age which had been. pic- 
pared for her poor grandmother. 

And poor old Lady Grantley was- now at tlie 
very zenith of her earthly happiness, and about to 
be dashed down into the very. profoundest misery. 

Until to-morrow, at all events, Lady Grantley’s 
present happiness should endure. 

Not until that to-morrow had come, should: Lady 
Grantley be made to know the cruel disappointment, 
the bitter suffering which, in so joyful a.moment, 
had fallen upon Marian to crush out hopes that 
had seemed so near their realization, to :destroy an- 
ticipations she had deemed as certain of falfilment, 
because dazzled, Llinded, by their most surpassing 
brilliancy. 

And Percy Warrington was wretched now, more 
on Marian’s account than on his own. 

She had compelled herself to swile, but Percy had 
understood. Genevieve’s trouble and confusion, 
that ring on Algernon’s finger, had told bim all; and 
he had forgotten his own sufferings, his hepeless 
love, in his grief that Marian’s happiness was: for 
ever wrecked. No thought of hope or profit to 
himself from the probable estrangement,of these so 
long betrothed lovers came to him. 

So deep was Marian’s passion for her cousin, 


that, losing him, never could she be made to love 
again. 

Such was Percy's firm conviction. 

And Poor Genevieve was wringing her hands, 
and moaning with despair. | 

It was not then enough that she had beheld her 
father writhing beneath the thought of his daughter’s 
shame! 

How would Marian think of her? Why, as an 
infamous, miserable wretch, who had lied to her 
benefactress—who had proved a vile and treacherous 
hypoerite to her friend, her sister ! 

Oh, what a torturing remembrance was new to 
her that Christmas day when first she had beheld 
Algernon ! 

More fatal to her had proved that avalancho 
than if it then had battered down that mountain 
hut, and buried her beneath its ruins. 

From her own little room Genevieve had been 
summoned by Lady Grantley. 

Tremblingly, did the poor girl enter her Iadyship’s 
dignified presence, for she expected that Marian, 
too, would be there, and that both of them wero 
about to load her with upbraidings and: reproaches. 

But it was only lady Grantley whom she was, for 
that time, to encounter. 

Marian was, as we know, weeping and bewailing, 
in the privacy of her own chamber, the miserably 
fate that heaven had reserved for her. 

The seeming humility of Genevieve, gratified ex- 
ceedingly the proud and haughty Lady Grantley, 
who could not eudure -pride in what;she termed tho 
“ lower orders.” 

But it was humility caused by fear only which 
made Genevieve approach her ladyship so bunably 
and so downcast. 

In a moment Genevieve was for. the present re- 
assured, for Lady Grantley took her hand, and 
smiled pleasantly upon her, and thanked:her very 
warmly that she had preserved the life of her dear 
daughter. 

And her Jadyship strove to draw from Genevicvo 
the history of her mountain life, bué searcely a word 
concerning it could she obtain. 

Lady Grantley was not in the least:angry at the 
young girl’s taciturnity, since it. was caused, her 
ladyship had no doubt, by the anve of which one of 
Genevieve's class must naturally feel in so; impor- 
tant a presence. 

And then her ladyship proceeded to say tint. 
Genevieve need entertain no dread of the future ; 
that her bravery lad earned for her a protection 
which many would envy her. 

Her ladyship did not intend it; was not, in fact, 
aware that she was duing so; but she was speaking 

as though she were conferring a boon, aud not 
‘striving very inadequately to requite the greatest 
‘service tliat can be rendered and received. 
| Next Lady Grantley proceeded to speak of the 
preparations for the marriage which was. to tako 
place on the following day. 
| Then she spoke of her grandchildren; that tltey 
had long been Cevoted to each other; andthat she 
should not be perfectly happy until they were fairly 
| married, siuce Murian’s love for Algernon was se 
intense that already it had almost cost her her life. 
| And every one of those- words, pierced, like 
sharpest stecl, poor Genevieve’s heart. 
| And yet they strengthened ber, and made hes de- 
termination firmer to accomplish that on which she 
| had resolved. 
| Presently Lady Grantley’s flow of words slack- 
‘ened; and then, and rather suddenly, attogether 
ceased. 

Her ladyship had dropped off into her usual after, 
dinner nap. 

Genevieve stole quietly frem the.room; and,, on 
the way to her own chamber, enconntered, Alger- 
non, who had been watching and: waiting. for an op- 
portunity to speak witl: her. 

Genevieve turned, and was about to fly from 
him; but he caught her ere she had prececded a 
step, and held her fast. 

And, at his touch, she was still ; her strength 
and will te leave him quitted her on the instant: 

Algernon must know, he. said, haw. she had be- 
come possessed of that ring which sha had praseute.i 
to him, and which had. been his.cousin’s. 

And Genevieve told: him how it had. been given 
to her by Marian, on the day when first they had 
met, and told of the peril from which she. had res- 
cued Marian. 

And, as Algernon stood and gazed upon her with 
looks of love and admiration and amazement to- 
gether blended, Genevieve was asking of hcaven 
wherefore, when she had extended her hand to save, 
she had not been herself cast down into that abyss 
from which she had snatched Marian Grantley. 
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Yes, better had it been so, Genevieve thought, 
for sie would have been spared those sorrowful 
end contemptuous looks which this day Marian 
had cast upon her. And she would not have come 
where now she was, to be an obstacle to any one’s 
happiness. 

And as her hand fell despondingly on her bosom, 
Algernon sighed forth: 

Poor Genevieve!” 

Then reflecting : 

“ And to her is Marian also indebted for life pre- 
served. What a cowardly wretch should I be if I 
could sacrifice her!” 

He said aloud and eagerly: 

“Genevieve, we will leave this place together, 
instantly !” 

But Genevieve turned away, and answered not. 

The sorrowful expression on her face deepened, 
and she sighed heavily. 

“We may not remain here,” pursued Algernon. 
“T saw with what difficulty Marian contained her- 

‘self before my mother, and when to-morrow shall 
have come she will then declare all. So come, 
Gexevieve; no time must be lost, we will away 
at once !” 

And he threw his arm around the young girl's 
waist, and sought to draw her with him. 

“ Yes, you are right,” Genevieve said, and about, 
as her lover believed, to fly with him. ‘I cannot 
—will not remain here until that terrible to- 
morrow; but,"—and here she freed herself from 
Algernon’s grasp, and retreated from him several 
pices—“ I must go hence alone—alone !” 

“No, no!” pleaded Algernon. “Is not my life 
inseparable from thine? Have I pot already, and 
long since, told you often—very often, that my love 
for you was ever the first and most delicious of my 
Ureughts? Am I not your only support in this 
world — your guide and protector — your sworn 
husband ?” 

Her husband! 

That word, intended to confirm and to assure 
‘the hopes of Genevieve, had crushed them utterly 
within her soul. 


“My husband!” she exclaimed, despairingly. | 


“ You are the betrothed of Marian Grantley !” 

‘‘No, Genevieve, no! That marriage shall not 
be; and now, at this moment, I have but one 
thought—to fly this spot where all around is to me 
a reproach and an affliction.” 

Au again his arm encircled Genevieve, while he 
ir plored, supplicated, that she would fly with him. 

And when Genevieve averted her head, and an- 
awered not to this last earnest appeal, he reproached 
her bitterly that she no longer loved him. 

And his words were goading poor Genevieve to- 
wards madness ! 

He was pleading to her, was entreating permis- 
sion to restore to her her honour, and in spite of 
her, against her utmost wll, she could but think of 
Marian. 

And there was no one to counsel ber against him 
or against herself ? 

She walked slowly to the window, and looked 
out towards the spot where had been her mountain 
home. 

She gazed, and wept at memory of the past, and 
prayed that heaven would inspire her now, when 
all hey future was in the balance. 

Suddenly she uttered a faint scream, and Alger- 
non hurried to her side in much alarm. 

“ Heaven has listened tomy entreaty !” Genevieve 
exclaimed, earnestly, and almost wildly, gazing still 
from the window, and pointing, “behold whom he 
has sent to direct me in the path that I should 
follow, to dictate t> me my proper duty !” 

What could she mean ? 

Alzernon asked himself in great astonishment. 

He looked from the window and saw only Jerome 
Douverel, who was slowly and mournfully ap- 

_prose’.iig the house. 

“Call to him! eall to him!” cried Genevieve. 

“ To Jerome ?” 

“Yes, yes!" ‘ 

Witb increased wonder, Algernon obeyed the 
command he had received. 

And when, presently, Jerome had ascended to the 
apariment, his amazement was made to equal, if 
not exceed that of Algernon himself. 

For no sooner had Jerome entered the room, than 
Gevevieve said to him, very calmly : 

* T wish to consult with you, to speak with you, 
as I would speak before a judge, as I would speak 
before a father; I will confide myself to you, 
and your will s'.a!l be to me as that of heaven it- 
self.” 

Algernon would have remonstrated, but dared 
not. 


He could net to himself account wherefore it 
should be so, but he was awed to silence. 

Jerome replied to his daughter : 

“Do not forget that I am but a poor, broken 
man, without wife or child, with no rvof to shelter 
my head, save that which now in charity is 
granted to me. Do not forget that my mind is 
clouded, overwhelmed with grief, and that, there- 
fore, I am quite unfit to judge the troubles, and the 
duties of others.” 

“No, poor and humble as you have been made 
by destiny,” said Genevieve, ‘“ unhappy as by your 
daughter you have been rendered, you are with me 
the first of judges, and whatever may be*your sen- 
tence, to me it shall be sacred !” 

But Jereme hesitated. 

“No, preserve your secrets,” he said, “I would 
know nothing !" 

“But if it were a question not merely of myself 
who am “ Genevieve paused a moment, and then 
faltered: “ but a stranger,” and then, speaking with 
renewed energy : 

“If you had also to pronounce concerning the 
fate of Marian Grantley!" 

And more than ever astonished was Jerome Dou- 
verel. 

And Algernon who had continued an astounded 
listener, now again remonstrated with Genevieve. 

He would not allow this strange proceeding; it 
was unnecessary and unseemly; and to him, at 
least, most utterly incomprehensible. 

But Genevieve proceeded as though she had not 
heard Algernon—as though she were indeed uncon- 
scious that he was present and beside her. 

Still addressing Jerome, she continued : 

“It is in Marian's name, equally with my own, 
that I appeal to you.” 

Jerome could no longer refuse to listen, but was 
greatly vexed at the office thus thrust upon him, 
and it was with no very amiable tone, that he de- 
sired the ‘‘ young lady” to speak directly to the pur- 
pose. 

But before uttering another word, the poor girl 
approached Jerome, and slowly sank on her knees 
before him. 

“What is # that you do?” cried Jerome, now 
utterly amazed. 

And Algernon stood silent and motionless, gazing 
in utter bewilderment on Genevieve, kneeling there 
at the feet of a mere mendicant, fed and sheltered by 
the compassion of Lady Grantley. 

And Genevieve moaned : 

“Oh! suffer that I thus may speak to you—per- 
mit me thus to speak to you, that I may conceal 
from my shame !” 

bal id could she mean by speaking thus to that 
man ? 

Why to him of all men that debasing confession ? 

Had grief unsettled her reason ? 

Those were the questions Algernon now asked 
himself. 

And Jerome, with a look of strange wonder on 
the young girl at his feet, was also questioning 
himself. 

What could all this mean ? 

What was he that he should be made the re- 
ceiver of so humiliating a confession ? 

“ Yes,” Genevieve continued, “she now pros- 
trate at your feet; she who dares not raise towards 
you her supplicating looks, is no longer” She 
paused, and wept, and sternly, even fiercely, did 
Jerome turn towards Algernon Maitland. 

And then, in a moment, Genevieve was on her 
feet again. 

‘He is not a perjurer!" she cried, hastily; ‘‘ he 
abandons not the poor girl who has delivered her 
life into his hands. Far from him that thought,— 
he would renounce a brilliant marriage that is pro- 
posed to him—is anxious to bestow on me his name ; 
has entreated me to depart with him.” 

Genevieve again paused, as if to gather courage 
to demand her fate, and then, still addressing Jerome, 
said slowly and solemnly : 

‘‘Now, speak! —ought I to accept ?—would it 
be right that I should follow him?” 

And slowly and solemuly came Jerome's reply. 

Thus he spake: 

“Since you have chosen, wherefore T know not, 
to make of me, a wretched wanderer, tho arbiter of 
your destiny, since to my honour and my con- 
science it has pleased you to make appeal, by my 
conscience and by my honour shall you be an- 
swered.” 

Looking compassionately into Genevieve's down- 
cast face, his voice trembling with sympathy for 
the poor girl, Jerome continued :— 


“She who has extended her arms to welcome 
you, who has cherished you as a sister, is the afii- 


anced bride of the man whom you love ; she who 
has sheltered you beneath her roof, and of whose 
bread you have eaten, is the grandmother of the man 
whom you love—your flight with him would be 
death for both of them. He would give you his 
name, but that would very badly wipe away your 
past shame, since that you might efface one fault 
you would have committed two crimes.” 

“Two crimes!" repeated Genevieve, and shud- 
dered. 

And Algernon, enraged, and driven beyond all 
patience, commanded Jerome to be silent. 

But Jerome obeyed not that command, for 
“ Young lady,” he resumed, “ you must leave this 
house, but you must depart alone.” 

Thus did he conclude the sentence he kad go re- 
luctantly consented to pronounce. 

And Genevieve again bending humbly before him, 
said resignedly, “I will obey you, for it is heaven 
itself which, with your voice, has just condemned 

‘My honour and my duty dictated to me those 
harsh words which I have just addressed to you.” 

And Jerome was speaking with great emotion, 
and tears were in his eyes. ‘ But, poor young lady, 
I am not without pity for your sorrow; to behold 
your tears causes mine to flow. I would that it 
were in my puwer to say to you, ‘ Be happy, child;’ 
but I cannot, I ought not, You must bave courage, 
poor young lady—you must have courage.” 

And as he said that, his own courage broke com- 
pletely down, and he strove in vain to stifle his 
sobs. 

He was thinking, and no wonder, of his own lost 
daughter. 

And Genevieve took both her father’s hands and 
raised them to her lips, and kissed them again and 
again. 

“Why did she do that ?” Jerome asked her. 

And she replied not. 

But she was saying to herself, “ I shall be strong 
now; shall not lack courage to endure and suffer!” 
and then she was about to quit the room. 

But Algernon intercepted her on her way, and 
cried distractedly, ‘‘In the name of heaven, listen 
to me !” 

“ Let me pass, Algernon—remain you here!” 

Algernon was about to utter some despairing 
words. 

“ Hush ?” said Genevieve. “I shall not go with- 
out a last farewell to you; and ere leaving, I must 
write a few lines for my father.” 

“Aud she, too, has a father!” thought Jerome, 
and moaned. 

Who so well as Jerome could judge what would 
be that father’s agony. 

“Ycu shall not go hence alone!” exclaimed 
Algernon. 

“Yes, alone, and for ever, presently, I shall de- 
part from this house !" 

Genevieve turned again to gaze on Jerome; she 
might never behold him more; not without a 
mighty struggle did she, at this moment, forbear to 
call him father. 

Tremblingly she said to him, “If you should 
sometimes think of the poor girl to whom you have 
dictated her duty; remember that she bowed and 
submitted without complaint or murmur to a sen- 
tence that doomed her to worse than death.” 

But Algernon would not, he said, accept that 
odious sentence, and again strove to arrest Gene- 
vieve on her way from the room. 

She avoided him, however—fled past him, and 
was gone. 

And then, terribly agitated, Algernon declared 
that she should not leave him; that he would never 
consent to abandon her. 

“No, never, never!” he exclaimed ; and, seizing 
the bell-rope, tugged at it till he had broken it. 

A servant came running, scared, into the room, 
and then stopped and looked about him, and seemed 
astonished. 

Evidently he was surprised to find all the chairs 
and tables in their proper places. 

“ Hasten to Lady Grantley!” Algernon shouted, 
“ard ask if I may speak with her.” 

The servant hurried away, and Algernon called 
afier him : 

“Say that I must speak with her—this instant — 
directly 

Jerome entreated that the young man would be 
calm—would reflect. 

But Algernon exclaimed, with great determi- 
uation : 

“No; I will hear nothing —will listen to nothing 
—That poor girl has just appealed to you against 
me—and now, against you will I appeal to Lady 
Grantley's heart!” 


| | 
| 
| 
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GENEVIEVE ACCEPTS THE VERDICT OF JEROME DOUVEREL. 


In a few minutes Lady Grentley came, wondering 
apd somewhat frightened by the report of Alger- 
nou’y mapuer which she had received from her ser- 
vant. 

“What is the matter, Algernon?” her ladyship 
cried, as she hurried into the room. “ Why have 
you wished so urgently tospeak with me? Why did 
you not come to me? Why send for me hither ?” 

All these questions were poured out very volubly 
by her ladyship, without a thought that if she had 
said nothing she would the sooner have learned 
that which she had burried thither purposely to 
know. 

But Lady Grantley, like 60 many others of her 
sex, especially the elderly portion of it, had always 
on hand a large stock of words to be disposed of 
at an alarming sacrifice—to the listener. 

So, indeed, Percy Warrington had been heard to 
Bay. 

It will not be thought surprising that now, in her 
ladyship’s presence, her grandson's courage should 
somewhat falter, and that his first words to her 
sheuld be spoken hesitatingly, and with considerable 
trepidation. 

** Mother,” Algernon began, “I pray that you will 
be good and merciful, for I—I have a great favour 
to ask of you.” 

“ My dear boy,” said her ladyshir, very graciously, 
“speak then! Why should you hesitate to ask of 


“me aught that lies within my power to grant ?” 


But for all that, Algernon did still hesitate. 

‘he more so that Jerome whispered to him: 

“ Beware, sir, you are about to strike at her 
Leart a fatal b’'ow—beware !” 

“ Why will you not speak ?” Lady Grantley 
cried, evincing considerable impatience. “ Have 
you bo longer confidence, Algernon, iu the tender- 
ness Which I feel for you ?” 

Aud Algernon, replying warmly to that appeal, 
said: 

“I kvow that you are the best, the most gene- 
rous of mothers; it is therefore that I tremble in 
speahing to you.” 

Lady Grantley was growing nervous and 
fiightened: 

“You have then something very terrible to say 
to me?” 

“It is the overthrow of your most charming, 
niost cherished dreams—it is 7 

And Alsernon abruptly paused; his courage 
again had failed bim. 


Jerome took advantage of the momentary silence 
to say: 

“ There is, your ladyship, perfect madness in that 
which your grandson would say to you, and it 
would be much better that you should not suffer 
him to speak.” 

“ You are conspiring together to terrify me !” ex- 
claimed Lady Grantley. 

The next moment a suspicion of the horrid truth 
appeared to have flashed across her mind, for she 
said, anxiously : 

“It is not Algernon, that you are seeking to 
evade ?—No, no—impossible! You love Marian ? 

“Yes, mother,” Algernon faltered, ‘as a sister!” 

Her voice trembling, and with a look full of fear 
and anxiety, her ladyship replied : 

“ And that affection will well suffice, Algernon, if 
there be no other woman whom you love!” 

And Algernon said, firmly: 

“Mother, there is another woman whom I love 
with all my heart and soul !” 

Lady Grantley cast herself into a chair, and closed 
her eyes and moaned. 

And seeking to comfort his benefactress, Jerome 
said, “Do not grieve, my lady, she whom your 
grandson loves, cannot become his wife.” 

Algernon, enraged, commanded Jerome to be 
silent, but Genevieve’s father would not obey. 

He would, he said, proceed to the end, Lady 
Grantley should know the whole truth. 

But her ladyship now waved her hand to com- 
mand his silence. 

Then rising, and placing herself before Algernon, 
and assuming her utmcest dignity, she said, coldly 
and severely : 

“ Algernon, you will drive that love from your 
heart, and you will wed with Marian. 

‘* Never, never!” replied Algernon, resolutely. 

And Lady Grantley, flashing on her rebellious 
grandson a look of haughty anger, and with a 
voice rising louder and louder as she proceeded, 
said : 

“ Would you dare to struggle with me? Beware! 
Remember that heaven is with me, since it has left 
me, old and feeble as I am, to be the support of a 
poor orpban. I have now one foot in the grave; 
will you dare, Algernon, to plunge me entirely 
therein ?” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” groaned Algernon, ‘ you 
rend my heart! But sacred, also, are the claims of 


| her whom I love!” 


“Dare you name her to me!” cried her ladyship, 
fiercely. 

“ You know her mother; she is——” 

And once more Algernon paused, as if to gather 
courage to proceed. 

And Jerome seized the opportunity again to 
speak. 

“Tt is the young girl whom, out of sheer com- 
passion, you have welcomed beneath your roof ;— 
it is the young girl who has eaten the bread of 
charity, which your generous Laud has extended to 
her !” 

“It is the guardian angel who has preserved 
your daughter!” urged Algernon. “It was not 
from my cousin I received that ring; it is the gage 
cf the sacred tie which unites us, and which makes 
of me, before heaven, the husband of Poor Gene- 
vieve!” 

And as Algernon pronounced that name, Jerome 
Douverel uttered a loud cry, and fixed his wildly- 
staring eyes imploringl; ou his daughter's lover. 

(To be continued.) 


Wir alone, without heart, salt without meat, trans- 
forms a woman, like Lot’s wife, who became a pillar of 
salt, from whom the old Lot wisely parted and went 
on his way. . 

A DINNER OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO.— 
The citizens of ancient Pompeii knew what was good. 
They relished roast pig. <A family in that aristocratic 
city were about to dine on the rich and succulen: dish, 
on the very day that the restless Titan under Mount 
Vesuvius expectorated from his fiery lungs the shower 
of red hot ashes which entombed the Pompciians in 
their dwellings. ‘The pig was being cooked, and was 
probably nearly done, at the time when the volcanic 
storm burst in and spoiled it. This is not a matter of 
conjecture, reader, for only a few months ago a mass 
of indurated lava and ashes was found in a@ stem-nan 
standing on a cooking-stove in the kitchen of » souse 
recently disinterred, and on opening the lump, a per- 
fect mould of a sucking porker was disclosed. A caet 
| was taken of the hollow, and the resulé was a ue 
simile in plaster of the little animal, which had been 
trussed in scientific style, and is supposed from the 
shape of the matrix, to have been just ready for the 
table. The inquisitive antiquarians are continually 
poking their noses into little domestic secrets of the 
Pompeiians of eighteen centuries ago, which the people 
of the excavated neighbourhood would have Lesitated 
| to tell to one another, 


E&5 
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ANNIE CLAYTON’S DEBT. 
(from “ Eliza Cook's Journal.”) 


MANY years ago, when Aunie Clayton was a very 
little girl, her papa and mamma lost a great deal of 
money, and were obliged to send her into the country 
to live with her grandpapa and aunts. Now, Annie 
was very fond of her dear papa, and mamma, and 
baby, and very sorry to leave them, even to live with 
ler aunts, who were so kind to her; and whenever 
she had anything nice or pretty given to her, she 
used to wish she could send some of it to her little 
brother Willie. She was very fond of reading, too, 
and never so happy as when she had a book in her 
hand, and was, on the whole, a good, clever little 
girl; attentite to her lessons, and obedient fo her 
aunts. Fond as she was of reading, she stitehed her 
papa a set of wristbands in her play hours, and worked 
some handkerchie!s for her mamma, because her annts 
used to tell her she could only show her love to them 
by doing what she could to help them; and that 
though such a very little girl could not do much, yet 
that little would be a very acceptable proof that she 
had not forgotten her dear faiily. We must all do 
the best we can, ~even little children can do some- 
thing. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Clayton were now poor, they could 
not buy Annie as many books as she would have liked 
to have; her aunts used to give her plenty of sechool- 
books; and as her uncles, and many of their friends, 
often made her presents of money, slic determined to 
save up her silver coin to spend in books, and when- 
cver she could, she would peep in at the bookseller’s 
window.to settle what book she would next have. 
You canhot think what a pleasure this was to her, to 
count up her money, and then to spend it herself; to 
have five or six shillings o her own money ; she was 
so proud of her books, she covered them up nicely in 
paper, and had a long catalogue of them. They soon 
Hlied up a'l one shelf in her aunt's little bookcase. 

You think that Annie selfish, because 
at present she spent her money on herself; indeed, she 
Was: a genera: is liftle girl, and very fond of giving 
things, but sie know that books would bring her and 
Gaby pleasure which would last all their ives, and she 
wisely preferred buying things that would be useful, to 
4gugndcring her money in cakes and tarts: you know 
herrelations were not rich, so it was her duty to be 
Coouontical. She would always, however, gladly lend 
her, books, and was ever ready to share any little 
dainty with her schoolfellows. 


Aunie went to a day-school at a little distance from | 


her grandpapa’s, end as some others of her school- 
fellows lived very mear her, one servant used gene- 
rally to fetch the whole of them—thére were five or 


six°of them togcether—and they always had a pleasant | 


walk hame. It so happened, thai old Mrs, Clarke had 


just opened a very tempting stall, and the way they | 


generally came led them past her shop. There were 


Range cakes, of all shapes and sizes; nice crack- | 


hot spiced-nuts; herdbake, with 
large, white almonds in it; clear-looking Darley- | 
sugar; streakcd peppermint-sticks; and all sorts of 
sweets, neatly laid out on a clean, white cloth; it 
guite made onc’s mouth water to look at it. Some- 
times one, and them another, of the little girls would | 
stop io buy something, whenever their nurse was not 


ng parliament, 


cross, or in too great a hurry to allow them to make a | 


choice, aud they were quite good customers to the old 
lady. but it so happene:! that Annie had never bad a 
peany to spare lately, and had never bought anything 
of her, though she was ofien tempted to ask her aunt 
for sixpence ef her money, that ehe and her friends 
mish! have a goo: treat. But she was ashamed to do 
ihis, beeause she was now saving up to buy babya 
horse and a cart, wirich her uncle was to take to Lon- 
don for her; and he was to go very soon indced. 
One ay, however, her gave her twopence, 
and sire determined to lay it all out, because Cherlatte 
Price, zreedy girl, had called hcr miserly, and 
Jaughcd at her for never having cakcs like the rest: 
60, that afternoon she preudly stopped at the little 
stall. dhey were just four: and as they generally 
apent avout a halfpenny each, Aanie thought she had 
quite ehough for ail, 

“Now, Ch. arlotte,” she said, “ I will show you that 
T can my semetinies, so come and help 
yoursch To will pay tor you—eake what you like: 
aud you, Fanny, at have some, because you took | 
wy part, and you shall have some, too, Louisa, for 
you lout me your skipping-rope: now, just choose, | 

sier Companions did not require a second invita- 


(iva, but inetantly began to select among the sweets; 
this was always a difficult task, and occupied some 
lude, there were so many nice things; they gene- 


rally finisved by putting Airs. Clarke and their servant 
quite out of temper While they were thus em- 
Ployed, Annie thought poor Betsy, the nurse, looked 
asl she wonld like something too, so she handed hera 
cake. and took nothing herceif. 

* Why, Annie, you have not taken anything yet,” 


7 


Louisa Baker 


“*T don’t like anything here,” said Annie, by way of 
excuse. 

‘© Oh, miss,” cried Mrs. Clarke, “I dare say I can 
find something for you. I've some fine rich toffy, and 
some lemon-drops ; just look, miss.” 

“Oh, how nice,” shouted Charlotte, taking some 
drops directly, and never stopping to ask the price. 
Poor Annie was quite frightened to see how she ate. 

‘<I we have had enough now, Amie,” said 
Louisa, “I am sure we must leave off, and we are 
much obliged to you; but I wish you had taken some- 
thing, too, dear. For shame, Charlotte, how greedy 

ou’ are 

“‘§Vhat's to pay, Mrs. Clarke >” asked Annie. 

“What have you had, ladies?” When Mrs, Clarke 
courited up the things, she found that Charlotte came 
to twepence-halfpenny, while Funny, Louisa, and Betsy 
had Wad'tilt fast as much—fivepence in all. 

Arte “Was dreadfully vexed; she did not know 
‘what'te do; bat pulling ont hér twopence, whispered, 
(blusiiaig: all over), “ I have nt quite enough with me, 
Mrs. Qiatke; Iwill pay you to*morrow, if you please.” 

mise,” replicd Mrs. Clarke, who pitied 
her 

Fautty and ‘Louisa ‘had already gone on, as Betsy 
could longer, 80 they had no idea of Annie's 
trouble, Charlotte, she was far too selfish to 
about the matter at all. 

‘Our little*friend was In gréat distress, for her aunts 
and'wratima ‘had wiways taught her to avoid debts, 
and'M¥e was ‘réiMy ashamed to ask for some of 
her OWn ‘méney. There was an old lady, who gene- 
rally gave tier a penny whenever she saw her, and as 
her aunts were going to take her there to tea that 
night, perftaps she would do so now. Poor Annie 
was disappointed, for aunt Mary had been telling Mrs. 
Lomax of her‘niece’s intended purchases, and her kind 


Lomax ?” said her aunt. 

She blushed, and said ‘ yes"—thinking how much 
rather she-would have had a penny. 

“T am quite -giad,” continued Aunt Mary, “ that 
Annie is wise cnough not to waste her money at Mrs. 
| Clarke's stall; Iam sure she must have more p!casure 
| in sending a useful present to her little brother, than 
| in eating that sweetstuff that would make her ill, as it 
does that greedy girl, Charlotte Price.” 

** I] hope my little Anvie will never be greedy,” said 
Mrs. Lomax, ‘“it-makes persons so mean. WhyI am 
told that Charlotte often goes in debt for cakes and 


| swectmeate.” 

“ Dear'me, [hope nét,” said AuntMary ; ‘debt is 
a dreadful thing. When young people, or old, once 
run into debt, there’s no knowing what it may lead 
to.” 
| Annie now had less inclination than ever to tell-her 
of ‘her fault, and the next day it rained so 

heavily that she eould net go to school. She tried to 
| coax her aunte and grandpapa to give her a penny, 
| but they said she had had quite enough that week, and 
| she was obliged’to réturn without having the money 
| for Mrs. Clarke ; she was quite ashamed to pass the 
' stall, and would slink by whenever she thought the 
; old woman would not see her. Two or three days 
afterwards, whon she was taking a walk with her 
aunts, they stépped to speak to Mrs. Clarke, and Annie 
trembled all oVer—for she thought she would be sure 
to remind her of her debt. Her aunt put a cake into 
her hands,’ bat,instead of eating it, she lingered be- 
| hind, and gave it back to Mrs. Clarke, saying that 
would be a'halfpenny off. 

““Why, what have you been loitering for, Annie?” 
said her aunt. 

‘Nothing, awnt 

Where is your cake ?—gone already! I thought 
you would have kept a bit to feed the swans with, 
| tittle greedy! Nevermind, pet, I dare say you were 
hunfry. I only called you greedy in fun, darling, so 
don’t ery.” 

Charlotte Price had now found out that Annie had 
not paid Mrs. Clarke; but, instead of wishing or 
| trying to help her, she threatened to tell her aunts of 

| her, if she did not give her more cakes, ‘I know 
| they would be famously angry with you, miss, and 
‘serve you right, too, you are so stingy. Why Mrs. 
Lomax gave you a whole half-crown the other day, 
| and yet you won't even pay your debts.” 
“Oh, Charlotte! how can you be 80 cross? You 
know I @m saving it to buy baby’s coat, and [ can’t 
| change it; and T asked Mrs Clarke to wait a little 
| while, and she’ says she will, because I am honcst and 
truthful.” 
| * What do you mean by that, miss? I'm sure I'm 
| as honest ws you are; but that nasty, spiteful old 
| woman gays she'll complain at school, if I don’t pay 
her ninepenoe I owe her; so, if you don’t lend me 
that, or promise to pay Mrs. Clarke for me, I'll tell of 
you to-morrow, See if I don’t!” 
Annie was dreadfully frightened at this. She knew 
she could not do what Charlotte wished, and after 
| thinking a great deal—so much so, that she was turned 


back in all her lessons, and got into sad disgrace—she 

determined to tell the truth to her aunts, and pay off 

her terrible debt at once. That very afternoon she 

asked them to go by Mrs. Clarke’s, and then she told 

_ to pay the old woman twopence-halfpenny for 
er 

*Twopence-halfpenny, Annie! What for? You 
surely will not break your money now? You know 
you had but just enough for baby’s things, and the 
parcel must be bought and packed to-night, as your 
uncle goes to-morrow.” 

“I can’t Welp- fit, aunt; I owe it Mrs, Clarke, and A 
inust pay Once.” 

“You, Annfe-/you owe money for cakes! 
shééked.” 

Pudecd Yt’ Was not her fault, ma'am, so much as the 
yowug tadies,” @aid Mrs. Clarke. “Miss Annie has 
wever bought @nythfag herself. I can wait—I will 
‘@ladly wait—éhe need n6t be disappointed of sending 
‘the things to town.” 

“ You are véry Pood, but Annie must pay her debts 

—“be jist Béfore ‘you are generous’—sle must not 
make préséiits When she owes money.” 

Annic's-debt was paid, but she lost that opportu- 
nity of sending to town ; and she heard that baby was 
sadly disappointed to find his uncle had brought him 
nothing from his sister,—for he had heard she was 
sending him @ fine present. This was her punish- 
ment; and 3t ‘Was a lesson to her never to be extrava- 
‘gant again, €¢vén in little matters ; for by foolishly al- 
lowing ‘her échoolfellows to help thémselves as they 
liked at Mrs. Clarke’s stall, she ran into debt, you 
see; and debt, if evér so small, always brings shame 
and disgrace, ‘as Charlotte had found,—for she was not 
only punistied both at home and at school, when the 
old twormain hed to eall for her money, but all her 
schoolfeHows *shutimed her on account of her mean 


I am 


old friend, after asking her many questions about them, | greedinesgs. 
put half-a-crown into her hand. | —[S—_— 
“There, Annie! now are you not obliged to Mrev| u¢ THE GEORGIAN WOMEN. 


In Europe, by a Georgian female is usually understood 
a tall, slender creature, of voluptuous figure, wrapped 
in amp’e, rich apparel; with thick black hair, long 
enough to entwine its glossy fetters round all hearts of 
men; With an open forchead, and a pair of eyes 
within whose dark, mysterious, magic circle the 
secrets of all delights of sense and soul lie gpell- 
bound. Her gait is luxury. Joy goes before her, and 
adiniration follows her. The flowers on which she 
treads look upwards, trembling with delight as they 
die, and exhale their fragrance as ‘an offering to the 
beanty. With such ideas do strangers usually come 
to Georgia, and—find thenrselves singularly -unde- 
ceived. ‘Travellers who, with expectations raised so 
high, set foot on a land surrounded by history and 
tradition with a nimbus of wonder, either obstinately 
abide by their previously fermed opinion, or hastily 
pass to the other extreme, and find, to their amaze- 
ment, everything filthy, ugly, loathsome. The truth 
lies in the midst. The peopte of Georgia, taken as a 
whole, are undeniably one of the most beautiful races 
of people on the earth; but although I am a great 
adorer of woman, I must in this case give, with un- 
conditional preference, the palm to the male sex. 
Herein all those cultivated inhabitants of Georgia who 
have eye, taste, and an impartial judgment agree with 
me. Nay, I must add to this, that of that higher 
beauty which exists where spirit, heart, and mind are 
réflected in the eye, there are in the whole Caucasus 
few traces to be found, ameng women as well as 
among men. I have had a fair chance of seeing all 
that Georgia contains of womanly beauty, but have 
never beheld a face that has fully satisfied me; al- 
though the graceful costume of the fair inhabitants of 
this land (the head-dress excepted) contributes very 
much to the heightening of their charms, The face is 
altogether wanting in that nobler spiritual expression 
which lends to our fair Europeans an enchantment all 
their own. These can still awaken love and gain 
hearts even when the time of their bloom is long since 
past ; in a fair Georgian, on the other hand, with the 
freshness of youth fades everything away. The eye 
which always, notwithstanding its seeming fire, has 
breathed nothing but repose and inactive voluptuous- 
ness, acquires a faint expression; the nose, already in 
itself somewhat overstepping the bounds of beauty, 
appears, in consequence of the early sinking cheeks, of 
so unnatural a size, that many imagine its dimensions 
actually grow with years; and the bosom, which in 
this land plays certainly no hidden part, acquires too 
soon a flaccid character—mere appeezrances, which, 
among Europeans, occur more scldom, more imper- 
ceptibly, and in far more limited proportion. If we 
put to this account the custom, so prevalent in 
Georgia among young and old, of laying on white and 
red paint, it is easily seen that such and similar arts 
of the toilette, too striking as they are to the eye, can 
only tend to lessen the good opinion of the beholder. 
— Bodenstedt’s Travels. 


Very few of us are fully conscious of our own de- 
fects. The hunchback does not sce the hump on his 


; Own shoulters. 
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ANOTHER HANDSOME PRESENT. 
Every purchaser of this week's Number (No. 25) of 
BOW BELLS, is 
PRESENTED, GRATIS, 
WITH AN ELEGANT COLOURED NEEDLE-WORK 
. SUPPLEMENT, 
Designed expressly BELLS, by Parisian 


A NEW YEAT'S GIFT. 

Parts I, IT, IIL IV, and V, price 6d. each, of BOW BELLS, 
contaizing pages of original letter-press, and 229 
illustrations. With which és 

PRESENTED, GRATIS, 

THREE Beautiful Coloured Pictures—T TE CHILDREN 
IN THE WOOD, DICK WHITTINGTON AT HIGH- 
GATE, and OUR SAVIOUR. 

FIVE Elegant NEEDLE-WORK SUPPLEMENTS. De- 
signed by Parisian Artists. 

THREE New and Original SETS OF QUADRILLES. 


And Five Sptentdid Steel Engravings of the PARIS 
Designed and executed expressly for BOW 


*,* Tho Five Parts will be sent, carriage paid, to gny 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of 36. in postage- 
stamps. 

London; J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To our Susscrisers.—Bow Betts and Tue Penny 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to subscribe for a quarter, so as to receive Bow 
Be.its and Tot Weexty Ittustratep News h the 
post, may remu a subscription of 8s. 3d. to Mrz. Joun Dicks, 
at the Office, 813, Strand. 


All letters intended for the Editor, to be directed thus, 
to “The Editor of Bow Betis:"—those for the Publisher 
to Mr. Jonn Dicks, No. 313, Strand, W.C. 

In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, who are therefure requested to keep copies of them, 


*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit a sub- 
scraption of 2s. 24, to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 


G. M.—If you trust to “good luck,” that is, to chance 
you will never get on in the world Untiring industry 
thorough honesty, rigid economy, unrelaxing perseverance 
ang such like y erase are the progenitors of the only 
legitimate good luck known to mortals. 

) ers Mary.—Your case is only one of millions like it, 
although you seem to think that you stand entirely alone. 
You know that “ The course of true love never did run 
smooth ;” and the chances are millions to one that it never 
will run smooth. Yuur troubles are among the most ordi- 
nary kind which arise to annoy lovers, and will all dis- 
appear as the course of true love runs on, without your 
making any éfforts whatever to overcome them. But the 
chances are that much more serious difficulties will beset 
your path , so you nad better use the trifling aunsyances of 
the present as a means of discipline, and of _ 
for the More grievous ones that may come in the future. 

Wartcu B. B.—In respect to the receipt for electro- 
vilding in No. 19, the articles to be gilded are suspended 
by wires in the liquid, boiling hot, and moved about 
therein for about half a minute. ~ 

8. W.—The ‘medical officers of Bethlem ‘Hospital do 
aot give gratuitous advice to the general public. 


T. J. J. W.—We have not yet made up our mind on 


the point. ; 
Emwa.—Let your parents or friends ask the youug 

gentleman what his intentions are. 

or Nivweresn.—A young lady who can play all ‘the 
leces you enunterate, must be a very gooll-pianis’e. 
Grace L.—There van be no harm in forming swéh an 


. J. W.—Miss Agnes Strickland'’s “Lives of ‘the 
Queens of Eugiand,” will afford you excellent reading for 
along time; awd the work iss ‘most appropriate one for 
the study of young ladies. 

Grm.—Your book in which a collector of rents has 
entered his receipts, can be produced to satisfy his 
successor relative to the stato of the account. 

TruE TO THE Enp.—No such arrangement can be 
effected. There must be a regular divorce before either 
party could legally marry again. 

J. B. - Evening costume for a gentleman consists of asuit 
of blaek (dress coat, of course), a white neck-tie, white 
gloves, and patent leather boots. 

Evita W.—Instructions for beautifying the hands were 
given in No. 5. 

. A. B. C.—Very good, but much too long for insertion. 

E W. T.—It is not likely that the money can be re- 
covered under the circumstances you name. 

J. N. T.—The man could be prosecuted for bigamy and 
severely punished. 

vali “System of Shorthand,” price 
1s., published by W. Strange, Paternoster Row. 

.J. S—If a pg be naturally scorbutic, it is not 
very easy to cure him radically, but merely to afford him 
relief for a period. 

J.C A.—Many years ago the Americans sent over to 
England an enormous ship, named the Columbus, rudely 
put together, and with the intention of being broken up to 
be sold for ship-building timber. Whether she was larger 
than the Great Eastern, we do not know: but we should 
think not. 

J. B.—Ilf you were to die intestate, your widow would 
claim one third of your property, and your father would 
be your heir for the other two thir 8. 

1. L.—Send us your address, and we will answer you by 
private letter through the post. 

B. (Sowerby).—A dvice relative to the cure of stammering 
was given in the Notices to Correspondents in No. 22. 

G. T. W.—Your landlord can distrain for the whole 
amount. 

A. L. C. (Hurst Green).—It is purely a matter of taste. 

ArcurBaLp.—The City of London contains 112,000 in- 
habitants, and Norwich only 75,000. 


Constant Reaper.—Wheu the gums have receded from 
rs teeth, itis very difficult, if not impossible, to restore 
them. 

A Wivow.—When a widow marries again, she need not 
wear her first weddin on the occasion. 

A. Co.ax—Your hristmas Catch” unfortunately ar- 
rived too late for insertion at that season. Owing to our 
immense circulation, we are some weeks in advance of 
our current issue. 

We caun*t undertake to‘pass ovr opinion on all 

specimens sent us, nor state the reason of rejecting 
any of them. 

CorrssP..NDEXTS whose questions we are unable to 
answer :—A Scpscriper (Weymouth): D. J.T.: W. W D.: 
Max: L. B. 

Tut B. (Sowerby): good.—S. T. 
(Beckley): very bad, and can only be improved by taking 
lessons ofa master or else by careful practico.— Grace L.: 
tolerably good.—~W. J. W.: good.—Constaxt Reaper: 
rather too flourishing, but by no means bad.—W. W.: 
very D.: 


ESSAYS. 
Hroricas, Screntiric, AND DoweEstic. 


FASHIONS OF THE HAIR. 

Tue Greeks and the Romans dreaded baldness, and 
admired long hair, whether in men or women, as is 
evideneed in the representation of their divinities. 
After a shipwreck, sailors shaved off their locks and 
dedicated them to the gods. When Julius Cesar van- 
quished the Gauls, he made them cut off their hair in 
token of subjection. ‘The cropped hair, at that period, 
being the badge of a slave, as it now is of prize-fighters 
and convicts. The vestal virgins cut their hair short 
upon taking their vows—a rite still retained in the 
Charch of Rome, in which all females have their hair 
cut close upon taking the veil. 

On the introduction of Christianity, the fathers of 
the Church hurled denunciations against the vanity 
and extravagance displayed in dressing hair. Pope 
Anicelus (A.D. 155) forbade the clergy to wear it long, 
and Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, excommuni- 
cated several who did so. Serlo,a Norman bishop, ac- 
quired great honour by a sermon he preached before 
Henry the First (A.D. 1104), against the prevailing 
vanity—by which the King and his courtiers became 
#0 deeply affected that they consented to resign their 
flowing ringlets, of which they had been so proud : the 
prudent prelate gave them no time to change their 
minds, but at once pulled a pair of shears out of his 
sleeve, and performed the operation, with his own 
hands. 

In Britain, after'the Norman Conquest (as we have 
just seen), both sexes indulged in exceedingly long 
hair, and even priests joined in the foppery. The 
ladies enshrined their plaited locks in #itken cases, 
reaching nearly to their feet, and, when necessary, 
artiftetal hair was weed. Yellow was the favourite 
colour, in confirmation of which we quote from 
Chaucer :— 


‘Her yellow hair was braided in a tress— 

Behind her back, a. yard long, I guess.” 
It was formerly the custom for brides to be married 
‘with ‘their air dishevelled. In the picture of the mar- 
Plage of ‘the Virgin, she is so represented by the old 
‘masters, an Ann Boleyn was thus dishevelled when 
@ive ‘married Henry the Eighth. The following lines 
we. take ‘from “Middleton's Roaring Girl ” (a.D.) 
1611) :— 

——“Untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle loose, asa bride's hair.” 


The high head-dress of the reign of Elizabeth may 
be considered as the parent of that enormity worn in 
the last century. No better example can be referred 
to than the familiar portrait of the Queen herself—as 
depicted by Elstracke—in the dress she wore when 
she went to St. Paul’s to return thanks for the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. Lovelocks, a fashion of French 
origin, were worn by men about the same period ; they 
are noticed by Shakspere, and denounced by contem- 
porary writers. They extended in waving curls on either 
side of the head, down to the elbows. 

In the time of Charles II, the Erench style prevailed 
among ladies, consisting of a large roll, projecting at 
each side, supported by hidden wires, from which 
three ringlets hung, nearly touching the shoulders. In 
the following reign the hair was worn plain; and Queen 
Mary has her's turned up from her forehead in rolling 
curls, 

In France long hair was, for a long time, the pre- 
vailing mode at the court of Francis the First; but 
when the king, proud of the wound on his head, ap- 
peared with short hair, that style immediately became 
general, Again long hair came into vogue under Louis 
the Thirteenth, and as curling was inconvenient, wigs 
became fashionable. Then followed the reign of hair 
powder, periwigs, and perukes of enormous dimensions, 
which, together with many things no less preposterous, 
were swept away in the tide of the great French 
Revolution. 

It was about the year 1760 that the elaborate style 
was revived in England, increasing yearly in mon- 


strosity, and abounding in changes till the end of the 


century. Heads, when fully dressed “kept for three 
weeks,” but no longer. The description of opening a 
lady's head at the end of that time (as related in the 
magazines of the day), it would be imagined, would 
have taught them common sense; but “ fashion” re- 
conciled even the disgust that must have been felt by 
all, at witnessing such an accumulation of pomatum, 
flour, and filth. Since the beginning of the present 
century, the hair has been allowed more freedom, a 
due regard being had to the important matter of 
cleanliness, which had previously been so utterly disre- 


At present the traffic in human hair is much more 
important than is generally supposed, it being esti- 
mated that London alone imports several tons annually 
for making wigs, false curls, &c. ‘The mere clippings 
will not suffice ; it must be a regular harvest of hair, 
the lighter eolours are the product of Germany ; the 
darker shades of France. In England, yousg women 
who have beautiful tresses are, at times, urged by 
poverty to part with them for money; but in France 
it is a regular business. The merchants in Paris (who 
send agents, in the spring of each year, to the rural 
districts to purchase from young women) seek to culti- 
vate an annual crop, as does an agriculturist. These 
agents frequent fairs and markets, and have with them 
a stock of trinkets and ribbons which they exchange 
for the hair, the quantity obtained from each girl rarely 
exceeding a pound in weight. If bought for cash, the 
price paid is about five shillings, but choice specimens 
command much more. The agents send the hair to 
their employers, by whom it is dressed and sorted, and 
sold to the ‘“‘ workers” at about twelve shillings a 
pound; that for wigs is cleaned and curled, and sold 
to manufacturers at from one guinea to five guineas 
per pound. The wig-maker gives it the form, which, 
as is well known, commands a very high price. Both 
of the hair itself, and of the wigs, France exporis a 
considerable quantity to England. 


UNPLEASANT REMARKS. 

NEVER tell anybody an unpalatable truth when it can 
answer no good purpose. This sort of unnecessary 
candour is sometimes prompted by malice, sometimes 
by a mere looseness of tongue, like that which Iago 
imputes to Cassio when asleep. Sydney Smith says, 
and very justly, that friendship is frequently made an 
excuse for unpunishable impertinence by people who 
pride themselves on speaking tacir minds freely. 

The truth maliciously spoken may be libellous ; and 
when volunteered in relation to matters with which 
the utterer has no concern, it is very often unman- 
nerly. It may be perfectly true, for example, that 
Mrs. Blank is old and corpulent ; but that is nobody's 
business byt her own ; and the man who reminds her 
of the fact is too candid to bea gentleman. As surely 
as pleasant truths kindly meant:and said are a pass- 
port to friendship and affection, eo surely do bitter 
ones provoke the enmity and hatred of those to whom 
they are addressed. If you have a taste for sharp re- 
partee restrain it. Itis better to lose a jest than a 
friend—to miss an opportunity of saying a “ good 
thing” than to make an enemy. 

It must be admitted, however, that the self-love of 
some individuals is so morbtély sensitive as to render 
them anything but agreeable companions. They take 
offence where none is intended, ‘and apply remarks of 
the most general character to their own particular 
oases with great ingenuity. In nine cases out-of ten: 
the abnormal sensitiveness of such people is oecasioneé 
by an inward consciousness that they deserve the re- 
bukes which they erreneously suppose you intend to 
administer. It is hard to say which is the greater 
nuisance—to be annoyed with the impertinences of 
people who are insultingly candid, or to have your 
innocent remarks construed as insults by persons 
whom you have no thought of offending. 


Tue loss of a friend ia like that of a limb; time may 
heal the anguish of the wound, but the loss cannot be 
repaired. 

THe TRvuE GENTLEMAN.—The following sketch is 
called the portrait of a true gentleman, found in an old 
Manor House in Gloucestershire, written and framed, 
and hung over the mantel: piece of a tapestried sitting- 
room :—‘* The true gentleman is God's servant, the 
world’s master, and his own man; virtue is his busi- 
ness, study his recreation, contentment his rest, and 
happiness his reward; God is his father, the church is his 
mother, the saints his brethren, all that need him his 
friends ; devotion is his chaplain, chastity his chamber- 
Jain, sobriety his butler, temperance his cook, hospitality 
his housekeeper. Providence his steward, charity his 
treasurer, pity his mistress of the house, and discretion 
his porter, to let in or out, as most fit. This is his 
whole family, made up of virtues, and he is the true 
master of the house. He is necessitated to take the 
world on his way to heaven; but he walks through ii 
as fastas he can, and all his business by the way is to 
make himself and others happy. Take kim ia twe 
words—a man and a Christian.” 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


—o— 
THE BATTLE OF ASSAYE. 

THERE have been several paintings of t#is celebrated 
battle—one among the grea’, decisive, of Wellington's 
victories in India—but none have found greater favour 
than Mr. Abraham Cooper's, from whose painting our 
engraving below is taken. We append a deseription 
of the battle from the pen of a once able writer and 
soldier, Major Sherer, in order that our readers may 
better judge for themselves of the manner in which 
Mr. Cooper has treated his subject :— 

«The campcolours were plucked from the ground, 
and the little army of Wellesley (4,500 strong) moved 
on. With the 19th light dragoons, and three regiments 
of native cavalry, under Colonel Maxwell, the Genera) 
himself advanced to reconnoitre. The infantry followed. 
After @ march of about four miles, from an elevated 
plain in front of their right, he beheld the Mahratta 
camp. A host of nearly 50,000 combatants, horse, 
foot, and artillery, lay strongly posted behind the river 
Kaitna. 

‘Upon his bay Arabian sat Wellesley, just opposite 
the enemy's right, then distant about a mile anda 
half, presenting to his view, in one magnificent mass, 
vv,000 horses. The cavalry under Maxwell formed up 


their brilliant line, and remained steady. Wellesley, 
with rapid glance, surveyed the ground. From beneath 
the thick plumes of red horse-hair, which drooped over 
their bronzed cheeks, the manly eyes of the bold 19th 
@ragoons looked on severely. The General resolved for 
battle. That this was the calm decision of a consulted 
judgment, is not probable ; but there is a tide in the 
affairs of men; he felt it swelling in his bosom, and 
took it at the happy ebb. A body oi the enemy's 
horse moved out, advanced to within half a mile of the 
British cavalry, and threw out skirmishers, who fired a 
few shots. Some British troopers were ordered to 
drive back these skirmishers, and all again was still. 
The General, observing a spot with a few horses beyond 
the left of the enemy, where there was probably a 
ford, and which he saw they had neglected to guard, 
resolved to pass the Kaitna at that point; to throw 
his small force entire upon that flank ; to attack their 
infantry aud guns, and thus to neutralize the presence 
of their vast cavalry, or compel them to bring it into 
uction under very confusing disadvantages, and on a 
more contined fleld. A bright and bold conception. 
“The Gencral, bidding Maxwell keep his present 
ground for a time, went back and brought up the 
infantry in person. With these Jastin steady columns, 
he now moved down upon the river. They marched 
silent aud firm, every man in his place. It was to be 
the trinmph of discipline. The conraze cf the heart 


was to be aided by the quigk eye, the obedient ear, and 
the keeping calmly in the ranks. A cannonade played 
upon their line of march, as they approached the ford; 
it was distant, and without effect. As they passed up 
out of the river, and the head of the column gained 
the clear ground above, a ficld battery within range 
opened upon them feebly. It was at this the anxious 
moment of directing with care tle formation of the 
lines for battle, that the orderly dragoon, riding close 
to the General, had his skull torn away by a cannon 
ball. The horse, feeling the relaxed bridle, and col- 
lapsing limb of his rider, fell a trembling, and kicked 
and plunged frantically, till he got quit of the corpse. 
Under this cannonade General Wellesley formed up 
his troops in three lines—two of infantry, the third of 
cavalry, which, as soon as the columns had crossed the 
ford, rode smartly down from their position, and took 
battle station in reserve. As a watching check upon 
the enemy's right, were left the Mysore horse and 
some Cavalry of the Peshwah’s, which marched with 
our army; but, though useful here, they could not be 
ventured in the fight. : 

“The order of battle being thus skilfully changed, 
the infantry of Scindiah was compelled to present a 
new front. They did so with greater ease than was 
expected, The line they now formed reached with its 
right up to the Kaitna, and its left upon the village of 
Assaye, on the Juah. The front now presented by 


mankind dares to turn the conversation habitually 
upon himself, except under some feint or disguise. , 
Nevertheless, we all of us know persons who talk only 
of themselves and families, who never get farther from 
themselves than one another. These are probably the 
dullest people and dullest families of our acquaiutance; 
for, when we come to think of it, all prominent dull- 
ness has a touch of egotism at bottom, and this is the 
point that tells. It is the part we have to play in their 
company that oppresses us both at the time and fn re- 
collection. Not only is their intelligence chained to 
themselves, but ours also. All inter-hange and variety 
of thought are Impossible, not only because they are a 
heavy, unimaginative sort of people, whose flights are 
circumscribed to their own prospects, but because their 
one subject is precisely that on which we can neither 
speak our own mind nor satisfy expectation. We 
could discuss the man merrily enough behind his back; 
but to be forced to follow his lead, too polite to be 
candid, yet full of inward revolt, is a false position, and 
the inevitable subservience leaves a flavour of an- 
noyance and failure which intercourse with mere dry- 
ness and insipidity cannot be charged with. 

We all know men and woman tethered by a string, 
whose length we instinctively measure, to themselves. 
Every subject under the sun reminds such people of 
themselves. Nothing is too remote for this alliance; 
they cannot hear of the stars without wanting their 


THE BATLLE OF ASSAYE 


the enemy was one vast battery, especially towards tke 
left, 30 numerous and weighty were the guns, and so 
thickly were they disposed immediately near the village. 
The fire was rapid, furious, and terrible ia execution; 
the British guns, few in pumber, opened as the line 
advanced, but were almost on the instant silenced. 
Their gunners dropped fast, and the cattle fell killed or 
lacerated beside them. With the fierceness of the 
struggle, and the fearfulness of the hazard, the un- 
daunted spirit of the General rose. He at once 
abandoned the guns, aud directed an advance with the 
bayonet: with the main body, he soon forced, and 
drove the enemy's right, possessing himself of their 
guns by a resolute charge.” 


x TALKING OF SELF. 


It is a nice and curious inquiry how far it is desirable, 
or even tolerable, for people to talk of themselves. 
There is no broader distinction between man and man 
than the manner and the degree in which this is done. 
There are people who never talk of themselves. There 
are others who never talk of anything but themeelves ; 
that is, who can pursue no subject unles the vista can 
be made to terminate in self. Wherever it comes to 
this, the question admits of bat one answer ; indeed, 
society has put the too frequent use of the word “1” 


under an interdict. No person who mixes much with 


Their sole notion of conversation is 
to display themselves. They are ready to unveil their 
whole idiogyncrasy to whoever will look and listen. 
Their loves, and hates, and prospects, are at anybody's 


own horoscopes. 


service. Their experiences, successes, every fine thing 
ever said to them or of them, are common property. 
The whole world is their confessor in the matter of 
their faults, temptations, whims, grievances, doubts, 
and weaknesses. They expect to interest strangers by 
an avowal of their taste in meats, and drinks, and 
clothes. They confide their diseases and their remedies, 
their personal habits, their affairs to any chance comer, 
never for a moment visited by the misgiving pressed 
upon them by the preacher - “Is it possible that it 
should never come into people’s thoughts to suspect 
whether or not it be to their advantage to show 50 very 
much of tliemselves ?” .. 

Society, or rather their own little world, is aimply a 
tablet on which to subscribe self. When, forced by 
some strong counter-will out of this indulgence, they 
are visibly at sea, vacant, disturbed ; they have nothing 
to say; we feel for them as painfully out of their 
clement, and are prone, in weak good-nature, to help 
them into port again. Now, a govud deal of this is 
mere ill-mannera, ‘People who talk in this way are 
either underbred or incapable of nurture, or they suffer 
the want of certain wholesome restraints that keep the 
reat ot the world in order. 
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BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


A SCOTTISH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE OUTLAWS AT HOME ONCE MORE. 


It was with a beating heart that Prince Charles 
Edward leaned against the bulwarks, and watched 
his enemies’ movements in the distance. 

Of course, in the darkness of the night, he could 
distinguish very little; but, ever and anon, the 
moon burst from behind a cloud, and cast a long 
flood of silver radiance over the waters. 

At these moments, when the pursuing vessels 
crossed the line of light, he could see that their 
course was guided by his, and made no doubt, from 
their superior sailing powers, that they would soon 
overtake him. 

“TI fear we have acted unwisely, my friend,” he 
said, to Archibald Macdonald, who stood near him; 
“it would have been better had we waited yet a 
little longer in the caves, wild and wretched as they 
were.” 

Macdonald's heart misgave him, also; but he was 
loth to encourage in the Prince's heart a feeling of 
despair. 

“Fear not, my Prince,” he said, “ we are not yet 
certain that those frigates are our enemies.” 

“ Why then do they follow us ?” 

“ They may be watching us, and yet not intend 
our capture,” returned the outlaw; “but at any 
rate, let that be as it may, you need have no fear of 
consequences. The ‘ Marie Gaspard’ is renowned 
for its good sailing, and its crew for bravery.” 

“T know it,” said the Prince, “ but of what avail 
is their bravery against overwhelming odds—against 
men, too, who are eager for my capture—eager for 
nry destruction ?” 

For a time after this the Prince remained silent; 
and, seeing he was in no humour to talk, the outlaw 
chief left his side, to confer with Captain André. 

The captain of the privateer was in no way nervous 
as to the result. 

“I have weathered many a worse storm than this, 
my friend,” he cried, —“ storms of wind and rain, — 
and artillery, too; so let the Princo keep up his 
ccurnge—trust in me and all will go welll” 

The privateer pursued a tortuaus oourse—now 
mvking for the English corst again—now healing 


THE WHISPERED MURDER. 


for the open sea; and at length, as the moon disap- 
peared, taking a course direct towards France. 

Morning proved the prudence of this course. 

Ere the grey of the dawn had glided over the 
ocean their pursuers kad disappeared. 

The Prince had not, during the whole night, 
moved from his post of observation. 

His mind was now concentrated upon one idea— 
his escape from that land which before it had been 
his anxious desire to reach; and a glow of exulta- 
tion and gladness invaded his whole being as the 
shores of what he termed his ungrateful country 
faded away from his sight. 

“Thank heaven we shall no longer be molested, 
Macdonald,” he said, to the faithful follower, who 
had scarcely for a moment quitted his side,—*“ thank 
heaven we are at length safe! For you, my friend, 
and for all those who have befriended me, there is 
reward in the future; and I am but too thankful 
that I shal! not be prevented by any disaster from 
rewarding you as you deserve.” 

He still clung to the idea of future kingship. 

Delusive vision which ended in an unwept grave 
in a foreign land! 

No pursuit was further instituted, and at length 
the “ Marie Gaspard” anchored in safety at a place 
called Roseau, near Morlaix, in Brittany, whence he 
proceeded at once to Paris. 

Leaving him to amuse the courtiers of Louis XIV 
with accounts of his adventures—to be driven from 
Pavis by order of George If—and to die at length in 
Rome—we must return with Archie Macdonald to 
the shores of Scotland. 

It cannot be said truthfully that he regretted the 
part which he had taken iu the rebellion. 

He had taken that part through his conscientious 
belief in the justice of the young Pretendev’s claims. 
But I must admit that when he once more set his 
foot, free and untrammelled, among his native 


mountains—when he once more felt the free breezes ' 


playing upon his brow, a sensation of pleasure and 
thankfulness thrilled through his soul. 

It was now a week after the return of Archie to 
Scotland. 

The sun was rapidly declining towards the 
western horizon, gilding the heather-clad hills with 
his glory, lighting up the lake, and gently touching 
the tops of the w: ving pine tree aud mountain ash, 
which towered above the distant lichen-clad aud 
shadowy crags. 

The outlaws, in their rugged mountain retreat, 


felt all the soothing effects of nature's beauty, ard. 
like the expiring day itself, seemed for the time to 
be at rest and peace. 

But there was one whose heart seemed iinper- 
vious to the glories of the scene,—whose eye wan- 
dered heedlessly over the landscape, as he paced up 
and down with folded arms and frowning brow. 

That one was Archie Macdonald 

ILlis mind was tco much occupied by recent stir- 
ring events to find room for the calm contemplation 
of the loveliness before his eyes. 

Reverses, confinement, hardships, had only hard- 
ened him,—and as he continued his walk, he formed 
new projects, and fixed new plans for deeds of 
daring. 

His trusty followers interrupted him not. They 
knew his moody temper. 

At length he stopped, and fixed his eye on a dis- 
tant part of the path which led to the spot where 
he stood. 

His keen eye had discovered a human being 
moving towards his retreat. 

A shrill whistle was soon afterwards heard in the 
distance, and, obeying the sigual, one of the band 
arose, and hurried off towards the place where their 
sentry was concealed. 

Archie waited, leaning on his trusty claymore-— 
all the signs of anxious impatience visible on his 
countenacce. 

At the expiration of about ten minutes, which 
almost seemed so many hours to the excited Mao- 
donald, the man who had left the camp, returned, 
accompanied by a boy whose disurdered dress and 
flushed face showed traces of hasty travel. 

“ Whence come you, and who do you scek ?” de- 
mauded the outlaw chief. 

“ T come from Forfair Castle,” replied the youth. 

“Ha! Who sent you hither?” 

“Miss Helen Forfair seut me with this note,” 
replied the youth, at the same time holding a slip 
of paper towards Archie. 

He eagerly took it from the messenger, and un- 
folded it. 

Its contents were written in that well-remem- 
bered, graceful, feuinine hand, which Aichie s0 well 
knew. 

The words were as follows -— 


“Dean 
“If poor Helen be not catirely forgotten, send 
her some token of remembrance. You eanuot think 
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how long each day scems that I see you not,—ah, 
wlien shall I see thee again? I am ill and anhappy, 
come once more and sce me. 
“ Yours till death, 
‘“ HELEN.” 


As Archie Macdonald read these linés, the harsh- 
ness of his features gradually softened, and left a 
smile of joy and love on his altered-countenance. 

He refuided the letter, and placing it carefully in 
his bosom, walked towards the place whete his 
lieavy ‘highland plaid was lying on the ground. 

Winding it carefully round his shoulders, -he dis- 
missed the boy who had brought the note, and, after 
a few directions to his followers, strode away towards 
the frowning turrets of Forfair Castle, which loomed 
dimly in the distance. 

What form was that which, dimly seen for an ‘n- 
stant, vanished among the shrubs, and trees, and 
rocks ? 

Was it human, or was it only the noble anflered 
denizen of the forest, proeeeding to quench his 
thirst in the limpid waters of the distant lake ? 

The watehful eyes of Maggie Fergusson, as they 
followed the retrcating form of the man she adored, 
liad seen a Sgure stealthily foltowing,—and as she 
yazed, uncertain as to the nature of that figure, she 
saw another form, and was fully able'to discern that 
it was that of a man, and by his dress evidently not 
one of the outlaw band 

A stranger,—and following Archie! What could 
it mean ? 

Could any unknown @anger hover over his 
head ? 

mind was soon made wp. 

She would follow, and watch over him; and, ff 
needed, warn ‘him ‘that lis movements wore followed 
by spies. 

Her first object: was to withdraw from the refuge 
without being noticed by any one. 

This she successfully accomplished ; and her 
slight figure, clad in its boyish garb, was soon lost 
among the rough crags and bushes, 'as she followed 
the mysterious figures, 

On she went, hoping to be enabled to overtake 
Archie: but in vain. 

She soon lost all trace of him ; in vain she sought 
in the rugged foot-path for the marks of his feet; in 
vain she ascended a rising ground ; she could see no 
sign of the waving plumes of his cap. 

No trace, either, of the mysterious strangers who 
had followed him; the mountain pass seemed to 
have no inhabitant save herself. 

And the sun was half hidden behind the purple 
hills; night was coming on apace as she wandered 
on, seeking in vain for him she loved. 

And loved most truly and devotedly, although he 
knew it not, and the secret was buried in the 
depths of Ler own pure ard innocent breast. 

She knew not whither he had gone, nor upon 
what errand; she only knew her own love for him, 
and that was sufficient to make her do, dare, or 
cuffer any thing for his sake. 

And now the silver, grey mist, rising slowly, and 
curling over the surface of the lake, proclaimed 
night-fall; but still uo sign of him her heart doated 
on. 

The sun was out of sight, and the wind began to 
Liow with a hollow sound among the rocks aud pine 
trees. 

The moon threw only occasional and fitful 
glances over the scene; heavy clouds flitted across 
the sky, and all the signs of a rough and stormy 
night were plainly visible. 

It grew darker and darker; the clouds became 
thicker, but still he came net; and she, wearied 
with walking, was almost overcome with gricf at 
his absence, and the unknown danger which 
threatened him. 

She resolved to return to the pass near the re- 
treat of the outlaws, and there await bis coming. 

Drawing her plaid closely around her—for the 
night was chilly, she began to retrace ber footsteps. 

With aching heart, and heavy head, she plodded 
on, no longer light and active, but stumbling pain- 
fully at every step over the rugged ground. 

Often she stopped and listened. 

No sound could she hear save the shrill cries of 
the curiew; the rustle of some frightened bird 
seared from its sleep; the harsh shriek of the owl, 
and around, above, on every side, the hoarse roar of 
the rising wind, as it waved and dashed the tops of 
the trees, and whistled shrilly among the stunted 
briars and bushes. 

At length, through sheer fatigue, she was obliged 
to stop and rest; and, with a heavy sigh, seated 
herself on the trunk of a tree, by the side of the 
path. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE WHISPERED MURDER. 


Ir Was, as I have said, a dark night—a very dark 
and dismal night—when Maggie Fergusson, wan- 
dering and waiting for Macdonald, sat down on a 
fallen tree by the road-side and dozed off to sleep. 

Few persons who were not “ dead tired,” as the 
saying is, could have slept through such a night. 

The wind was howling dismally, and heavy 
rain-clouds were every moment promising an over- 
whelming shower. 

Yet Maggie dozed on. 

Close to her was another person of whose pre- 
sence she was totally ignorant. 

It was Henry Porson. 

He was pacing to and fro angrily, too, but the 
soft turf deadened the sound of his feet. 

Ever and anon he muttered, bitterly and passion- 
ately to himself, “ Will she never come?” 

At length she came. 

Poor Mary Porson ! 

She had-@ecked herself out to look her best, be- 
cause, as ber husband had made a special appoint- 
ment with her, she expected something out of the 
eommon. 

Her pretty, waving hair was covered by a dainty 
little hat, which allowed the curls to ‘flow unre- 
strainedly over her pretty shoulders. 

Pretty shoulders, indeed ! 

Shoulders withowt mpy distinct outline—show- 
ing only a round of :pink and white, replete with 
glow and life, and palpitating with the genuine 
health of ripe youthfadlness. 

Shoulders which nvwgged into a full‘bosom, only 
hidden ‘from admiration Ry gauze and ‘lace, which 
rer.dered it more artfully beautiful and attractive. 

Her graceful figure Was attired in « ‘muslin, 
almost white, falling over her weéll-proportioned 


limbs in mazy waves. 


Altogether, as she tripped joyfully and expect- 
antly down the road, she seemed a being we must 
admire and love. 

She had not long to wait. 

Henry Porson was, as I have said, there before 
her; and he had only passed away for a moment 
amid the trees when he saw her form emerging 
from the shadows of the road. 

When he did so, he at once came forward. 

“ You are come at last, then, Mary ?” he said. 

His voice strack harshly upon her ear. 

No wonder! 

It was different to the tone in which he usually 
addressed her, that at any time it would have sur- 
prised her, and more especially under such peculiar 
circumstances. 

“ Yes, dear Harry,” she said, tremblingly, “ I am 
come; but I don’t think I cau have kept you wait- 
ing, for I am half-an-hour before my time.” 

He seeined about to answer angrity, but suddenly 
to check himself. 

Then he put his arm around her lissom waist, 
and drew her down upon a tree-trunk by his side. 

* No, Mary, dear,” he said—‘ no, you haven't 
kept me, though I’ve been here some time. That's 
my own fault, sol cannot grumble. Put I've some- 
thing to tell you which you must listen to, dear 
Mary, and promise to help me in.” 

His voice had now regained its old tone of affec- 
tion, and she nestled more closely to him. 

“ Tell me, Harry dear,” she said, “ what it is you 
want of me, and you know I will gladly do it.” 

For a moment he hesitated. 

Even he had scarcely courage to make upon the 
instant, a proposition he intended. 

At length he said : 

* What Ihave to ask you, Mary, is something 
which you will perhaps find it very diflicult to 
accede to, but it is absolutely necessary for your 
interest as well as mine.” 

Mary could tell by the manner in which he pre- 
facel his words, that he was about to ask her 
something, against which her heart or her good 
sense would revolt, but she spoke not, waiting with 
a kind of gloomy despair for his next words. 

“] am in great difficulties, Mary,” he said; “and 
it is absolutely necessary that you should go away 
for a time.” 

‘Why, dear Harry ?” 

* Because the only means that I see of obtaining 
money to release me from my difficulty is a marriage 
with Jessie Forfair.” 

The girl dragged herself away from him. 

The cool insolence of the man at first so staggered 
her, that she was unable to answer him. 

But, at length she said; 

“Have you brought me all this distance, Harry, 
to put on me this sorry jest? Why not have come 


to the cottagé ? Surely our own home would have 
been the best place to discuss things—surely better, 
at least, tuan this lonely spot.” 

Porson uttered an exclamation of impatience. 

“Idare not go there,” he said; “I am hunted 
down—absolutely hunted down, and dare not shew 
my face where I aim usually to be seen. At the castle, 
yonder, I am comparatively safe ; but at the cottage 
I should be seized at once.” 

“ What, in the name of heaven, have you been 
doing, Harry,” she cried, “that you are thus afraid of 
every one ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” he said, “that I can oxplain 
to you ; it is sufficient for me to tell you that I must 
leave you for atime, but no one.must know you are 
my wife—that,in fact, you must proceed to England, 
and remain in some spot Where your name will be 
unknown, and where I can visit you after a time. 
Meanwhile I shall marry Jessie Forfair, obtaining 
a large fortune, and be able to -keep you in the style 
which I promised you when I first married you. 
You know that I shall only marry her for money, 
that you still possess wry ‘heart.” 

Apart from the disgraceful proposition that he was 
making his words were \plaasible enough; but Mary 
knew too well what they meant—the abandonment 
of home, a long, weary journey, and her entire 
desertion. 

She only thought of these things in order that 


jshe might realize to herself ‘the full measure of 


her husband's iniquity, for, of course, the idea of 


‘acceding to ‘his wishes never once entered her 


mind. 

“You must be mad, Harry,” she cried, “ to ask me 
such a thing. Do you suppese that I will assist 
you in committing stwehe terrible crime? Do you 
suppose that I will abandon everything, not for the 
purpose of making you or mywélf happy, but for the 
purpose of rendering you criminal, and another 
woman diggracedend 

Henry Porson gragpell -bertightly by the arm. 

“It is mot what J suppose, he said, in a 
towe of flerse anger; “bit what must be done. 
Bince you take it in the wrong light, understand 
what I tell you now. I expect that to-morrow 
morning you will leave the cottage for ever. This 
must be done, remember, so let us look upon it as 
settled.” 

Though alarmed by his manner, Mary was deter- 
mined that she would not even pretend to comply 
with his wishes. 

“Henry,” she said, “ you are asking me some- 
thing which no woman would agree to; therefore, 
understand at once, that no matter what you say, 
I will neither degrade mysclf nor assist in de- 
grading another !” 

He approached closer to her side, and leaned 
down so that he might whisper in her ear. 

“ It must be done, Mary!” he again said, hoarsely 
—‘‘it must be done! Don’t anger me; don’t tempt 
me !” 

“Why did you marry me, then, Henry ?” sae 
asked, without answering his question directly. 
“ Was it because you wanted a housekeeper to take 
care of your cottage and receive your stolen 
goods ?” 

The tone of mingled irritation and firmness, in 
which these words were spoken seemed to exaspe- 
rate Henry Porson. 

At any rate, if it was not so, he was endeavour- 
ing to work himself up into a fury, that he might 
have courage to effect some deadly purpose. 

He shook her arm rudely, as if not knowing how 
to vent his spite, and exclaimed in a hoarse 
whisper :-— 

“Take care how you irritate me, Mary! My 
very life depends on this chance, and I will notlose 
it, no matter what I have to risk in obtaining my 
purpose !” 

The girl trembled violently ; but sho was deter- 
mined not to yield. 

A fatal and needless determination it was; for if 
she feared his anger she had but to temporise until 
next day. 

On this next day she could have proclaimed to 
the world her marriage with Henry Porson — 
put a stop for ever to his machinations against 
Jessie Forfair, and stopped the whole course of ruin 
and disaster which followed. 

But there appears to be a destiny in some of these 
matters. 

Mary seemed possessed by a dogged determina- 
tion, and resolutely refused to accede to one of his 
wishes. 

She rose up, and strove to release herself from 
his grasp. 

“| will remain here no longer, Harry!” she said ; 


“and if you are hunted by enemies, your best 
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place is with me. Let us go home, therefore, and 
we will talk of this matter there.” 

She felt completely under # spell; the proposi- 
tion which her husband had made to her was so 
startling, that she ceuld find no words to answer 
lim, and she preferred to regard it as the dream of 
a maddened or drunken brain. 

Looking at him in the dim, uncertain light wh'ch 
the clouded moon cast down upon the scene, she 
could scarcely recognise his face as that of the man 
who had wooed and won her with silken words and 
golden promises. 

Still less could she recognise the face as that of 
the one she traly loved when, as she rose to go, he 
dragged her roughly back upon the seat, and cried, 
loudly— 

“ By heavens, Mary! I will not be thwarted. 
Either you accede to tle plan I have marked out 
for you, or this wood shall close over you and my 
follies for ever.” 

Mary burst into tears. 


“Oh, Harry! do not say such terrible things ; 


you cannot mean them: they are sxid but to 
frighten me!” 

“ They at® not!” he cricd, “ Imean them. Swear 
to me that you will do as I ask you, and you shall 
leave this place unharmed.” 

Mary Porson moaned out her reply, but it was un- 
fortunately too firm a one. 

‘* [ eannot swear that, Harry,” she said, “ I swear, 
in fact, that I will not assist you in your crime !” 

These last indiscreet words worked Henry Porson 
into a fit of frenzy. 

Maggie was listening during the whole of this 
conversation, but what followed Mary’s last words 
she guessed rather than saw. 

There was searcely a sound; only a whispered 
ery like the groan of one whose breath was failing, 
then a rustling of leaves, and by the dim light of 
the moon, she saw Harry Porson standing by tlie 
seat alone. 

She was a girf of strong impulses, and strong 
courage, but tof.cc a murderer after his terrible 
work was done, was more than she could do. 

Besides for a few moments she had a hope, that 
it was but a blow struck in anger, and that presently 
she would see him raise the body of his victim gently, 
and kindly, and restoring her to life and love again. 

But it was not so. 

Certainly Henry Porson did raise the poor girl 
from the ground, but her body was lifeless and the 
blood was streaming from a wound in her neck. 

Ne carried the body in among the trees to a 
spot where they grew denser than elsewhere, and 
where the autumn leaves, were piled Ligh around 
the trunks. 

Here he deposited his murdered wife, covering 
her over with leaves and twigs, and wisely deeming, 
that unless watchful eyes were upon him now, no 
man would discover his crime. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MAGGLE AT THE CASTLE, 


AFTER disposing of the body of his victim, Henry 
Porson made his way towards the cottage. 

Arriving here he let himself in by a key, and after 
closing all the shutters so as to prevent the escape 
of any rays of light from within, he proceeded to 
examine all the drawers and boxes, in which 
were concealed the ill-gotten gains of himself and 
father. 

Every scrap of paper which in the slightest de- 
cree criminated them, he destroyed, and after setting 
everything in perfect order, he blew out the lamp; 
opened all the shutters egain, and departed. 

Meanwhile, Maggie Fergusson tore a piece of 
ribbon off her Scotch cap, aud fastened it to a twig 


near the spot where the body of the murdered wo- 


man lay. 

She had heard the name of Jessic Forfair men- 
tioned by Henry Porson, and immediately took her 
way towards the castle. 

She had ouly heard the murderer addressed as 
Harry, and was not aware of his surname, she 
however, did not doubt that the people at Castle 
Forfair would understand who it was of whom she 
spoke. 

Arriving at the castle gates, she asked at once for 
Jesoie Forfair. On hearing from the servants the 
earnest and eager manner in which Maggie had 
asked admittance, Jessie at once desired that she 
should be brought before her. 

Maggie, still attired in her male costume, was 
described to her as a youth, and she naturally 
deemed it possible that she might be a messenger 
from Archie, who had but just left her. 


Maggie would have alarmed any one even less 
courageous tlian Jessie Forfair. 

She saw at once it was a girl in disguise. 

‘* What in the name of heaven is the matter, my 
good girl?” she cried, as she motioned her to a 
seat. 

Briefly, but explicitly, Maggie Fergusson told her 
story. 

Jessie listened eagerly: it was the clue she had 
so long sought. 

When the girl had concluded her story, Jessie, 
instead of arousing the house as Maggio had ex- 
pected, said quietly : 

“This story is a sccret between you and me. I 
have long been seeking for ~omething which would 
bring about the discovery of Henry Porson’s crimes, 
and this is my opportunity This poor girl, whom 
he has sacrificed to his base love of gain, need not 
have fallen a victim for my sake. Had she but 
known my sentiments towards that villain she 
would have consented to leave him: for no in- 
ducement under heaven would be strong enough 
to make me become his wife.” 

“Will you not at once give information to your 
father, my lady, and have him arrested ?” inquired 
Maggie. 

‘No, no, there is not sufficient evidence against 
him,” replied Jessie, hastily. 

“T saw him commit the crime,” exclaimed 

Jessie shook her head doubtfully. 

“T am afraid, my good girl,” she said, “ that, 
cousidering all things, yourevidence would not go 
for much.” 

Maggie coloured, and the tears stood in her 
eyes. 

“Even you, then, my lady, think me guilty ?" she 
cried, “ because I cling to my outlawed father ?” 

“Not so; but still this fact will go against you. 
And very likely this man has arranged 60 that on 
Lis person no traces of crime can be discovered. 
Resides, remeraber one thing: you did not see his 
face.” 

“T did.” 

“ Then you can recognise him ?” 

“lean.” 

“And you know where the body can be dis- 
covered ?” 

“T do.” 

“You are certain ?” = 

“Yes; I fastened to the spot a piece of ribbon, 
tying it to a twig close at hand, and I could point 
out the place instantly.” 

“ Will you go there with me now ?” 

“Yes ; Lam not afraid to do so, though I do not 
see why we should go.” 

“1 will tell you. When / endeavour to destroy 
this man, I wish to have good evidence against 
him. I do not desire him to be brought up by me 
upon some false or unsubstantiated charge, and 
being declared innocent, be considered a martyr. 
When Jam to punish him, let him be punished 
surely and unerringly—let there not be a shadow 
of doubt as to his guilt when / arraign him.” 

“And. how do you propose to act then ?” 

“Let us go the wood—lIct us seek the place 
where the body is concealed—let us drag it forth 
and leave it in the public highway, where others 
may find it. I should wish this man to be tried, 
and, if possible, to bo punished for this crime: 
bat I should not wish to take too active a part in 

Jt was arranged as Jessie wished it. 

When all others in the castle were asleep, the 
two girls stepped out alone, and fearlessly took their 
way towards the dismal wood, where’ the dced of 
blood had been done. 

(To be continued.) 


A CELEBRATED general besieging a place, the gov- 
ernor capitulated, after a elight resistance. When the 
governor walked out, he said to the general, “I will 
confess to you, in confidence, that I only asked to capi- 
tulate because I wanted powder.”—‘ To return your 
confidence,” answered the general, ‘I only granted 
your demand because I wanted ball.” 


IIUNGARIAN T.ivertes.—The luxury which many 
of the Hungarians display in the liveries or uniferms 
of their servants, is far beyond anything of which we 
can form an idea. Almost every gentleman has a 
lussar fully armed and equipped as his valet-de- 
chambre, and some have all their footmen in the sam. 
dress. These uniforms are not unfrequently covered 
with gold and silver lace, It is startling to a foreigner 
to find himself served at table by a smmart-looking 
hussar bewhiskered and bespurred as ficrcely as if he 
were handling a sabre instead of presenting a knife 


The careworn, haggard, terror-stricken face of | and fork. 


RAPIDITY OF THOUGHT IN DREAMING. 


A veERY remarkable circumstance, and an important 
point in analogy, is to be found in the extreme rapidity 
with which the mental operations are performed, or 
rather with which the material changes on which 
ideas depend are excited in the hemispherical ganglia. 
It would appear as if a whole series of aets, that would 
really occupy a long space of time, pass ideally through 
the mind in an instant. We have in dreams no true 
perception of the lapse of time—a strange property of 
mind—for if such be also its property when entered into 
the eternal disembodied state, time will appear to us eter- 
nity. The relations of space, as well as of time, are 
also annihilated, so that while almost an eternity is 
compressed into a moment, infinite space is traversed 
more swiftly than by real thought. ‘There are nume- 
rous illustrations of this principle on record. A gen- 
tleman dreamed that he had enlisted asa soldier, joined 
his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, carried back, 
tried, condemned to be shot, and at last led out for 
execution. After the usual preparations, a gun was 
fired ; he awoke with the report, and found that a noise 
in the next room, had, at the same moment, produced 
the dream and awakened him. 

A friend of Pr. Abercrombie dreamed that he 
crossed the Atlantic, and spent a fortnight in America. 
In embarking on his return, he fell into the sea, and 
awakening in his fright, he found that he had not been 
asleep ten minutes. 


THE SUSPICIOUS YOUNG MAN. 
Pray tell me, kind reader, 

lf ever you knew 
A suspicious young man— 

But, thank Heaven, they're few— 
Who imagines. if any one 

Kiind to him be, 
“Oh! 1 see they've desions 

On iny putse-strings or me; 


But do them I will— 
I will watch every motion, 
And not he affected 
By kindest devotion. 
1 see their intentions 
As well as if spoken: 
But catch me—they won't 
While my weather eye's open. 
“There's Mary Jane Tumpkins 
I met at the ball — 
I saw she was charmed with me, 
Neck-tie and all. 
She seemed so confused 
When her look | did catch; 
Dut, though she’s a good generai, 
iam her match!" 


And now, gentle reader, 
Just take my advice, 
Ii you meet such a person, 
Ne'er think on him twice, 
But with flattery, well seasoned, 
Catch him—you can, 
For that's the soft side 
Of this charming young man. 


NATIONAL IDEAS OF PARADISE. 

Tur Laplander belicves Paradise to be situated in the 
centre of the snows of Sweden. The Muscogtigees 
imagine it among the Islands of the vast Pacific. he 
Mexicans co::..ived that those who died from wounds, 
or were rowed, went to a cool and delightful place, 
there tg cujuy all manner of pleasure; those who died 
in battle or captivity, were wafted to the palace of the 
sun and led a life of endless delight. After an abode 
of four more years in this splendid habitation, they 
animate clouds and birds of beautiful feather, and of 
sweet song; having at the same time liberty to ascend 
to heaven or descend to earth, to suck sweet flowers 
and warble enchanting songs. 

The Tonquinese imagine the forest and the moun- 
tains to be peopled with a peculiar kind of genii, who 
exercise an influence over the affairs of mankind, and 
in their ideas relative to a state of future happiness, 
they regard a delightful climate aud atmosphere sur- 
charged with a throne profusely covered with garlan.!3 
of flowers, as the summit of earthly felicity. Ameng 
the Arabs, a five country, with abundance cf shade, 
forms the principal object of their promised bliss. 

There is a tribe of America who believe that the 
souls of good men are conveyed to a pleasant valley 
abounding with guavas and other delicious fruits. The 
heaven of the Celts was called Flushinnis—* the island 
of the good and brave ;” their hell, //urin—“ the island 
of cold climate.” The Druids believed that the souls 
of good men were wafted in progressive course from 
planet to planet, enjoying at every successive change a 
more sublime felicity than in the last. 


Ir you would have people sing and dance, give 


[them good cause for it. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS; 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 


A GALLANT gentleman of the old school, in a 
crowded waiting room at a railway station the other 
day, gave his seat to a lady, who failed to make the 
proper acknowledgment. Standing awhile, he stooped 
over as if to listen, and said to her, ‘‘ What did you 
say, madam ?” 

‘Nothing, sir,” was the reply of the startled lady. 

“Oh!” said he, “excuse me; I thought you said, 
‘Thank you.’” 


We may always joke when we please, if we are 
always careful to please when we joke. 


wit, like false money, only passes current 
with those who have no means of comparison, 


THE young gentleman who flew into a passion has 
had his wings clipped. 

THE speaker who was “drawn out’ measured 
eighteen inches more than before. 


‘WILL you take an apple 2” said a lady, extending 
to a gentleman a basket of pippins. —** Thank you, I'll 
take a pair,” said he, helping himself to two. 


An Irish paper describing a late duel says that 
one of the combatants was shot through the fleshy part 
of the thigh-bone. 


A MAN who chopped off his hand the other day, 
while cutting woed, sent to an apothecary for a remedy 
for ** chopped hands.” 


THE man who was content that bis life should be 
linked with crime, has found a strong chain round his 
leg, and a pair of handcuffs upon his wrists. 


Some say that the quickest way of destroying ‘' weeds” 
is to marry a widow. It is, no doubt, a most agree- 
able species of husbandry. 


“Do you know who I am ?” said a police officer to 
a fellow whom he seized by the throat —* Not exactly, 
sir, but I reckon you are the malignant collarer !” 


THE weather has been perfectly calm in our section 
for several weeks. The wind has at no time been high. 
We wonder if anybody can raise it, — American Paper. 


WE once looked with awe upon the Kentucky giant- 
eas, eight feet high lacking two inches, She was about 
the only woman we ever saw that wasn't in danger of 
marrying bencath her.— New York Paper. 


AN OBJECTION OVERRULED.—“ You are writing my 
bill on very rough paper,’ said a client to his attorney. 
-—“ Never mind,” said the lawyer, ‘“‘it has to be filed 
before it comes into court.” 


“ Ou, Mr. Grubbles!” exclaimed a young mother, 
* shouldn’t you like to have a family of rosy children 
about your knee ?’°—* No, ma’am,” said the disagree- 
able old bachelor; ‘I'd rather have a lot of yellow- 
boys in my pocket.” 


A YOUNG man in Iowa went to the house of a young 
woman by appointment to be married; but, finding 
her gone, hung himself at her door. It seems he was 
determined to get himself into a noose, and wasn't at 
all particular as to the sort.— American Paper. 


ONE of the western editors speaking of a large and 
fat contemporary, remarked that if all flesh was grass, he 
must be a load of hay.—‘I suspect I am,” said the 
man, ‘from the way the assea are nibbling at me.”— 
American Paper, 


A BEGGAR posted himself at the door of the Chancery 
Court, and kept saying, ‘‘ A penny, please, sir! Only 
one penny, sir, before you go ia!’—* And why, my 
man?” inquired an old country gentleman. —‘ Because, 
ir, the chances are, you will not have one when you 
come out!” was the beggar’s reply. 


Tit ror Tat.—The Hon. Edward Everett, when a 
young man just out of college, was invited to give an 
oration in New York. At the dinner, Judge Story 
called up Mr. Everett by the following sentiment: 
“ Fame follows applause where ever it (Everett) goes!” 
Mr. Everett rose instantly, and gave the following : 
* The members of the legal profession! However high 
may be their aspirations, they can never rise higher 
than one Story!” 


OCULAR DéMONSTRATION.—Upon one occasion, 
when the Rev. Mr. Robinson was preaching, he dropped 
ti.e immediate discourse, and made this observation :— 
[tis a rule with me never to use an expression which 
tue humblest of my hearers cannot understand. I have 
just made use of the term ocular demonstration—I will 
explain it to you. I look into the large pew, and I 
“e+ a young man, in a blue coat and a ecarlet waistcoat, 
rust asleep.” On pronouncing tte last two words, he 
raised his voice considerably, and all eyes being attracted 
to the unfortunate sleeper, he added, in a lower tone, 
“ Of that I have ooular demonstration.” He then re- 
sumed his dizcourse in hia eceustomcd manue:.~— 
American Paper. 


OUR OWN SPHINX. 


PICTORIAL REBUS.—2 


LIX. CHARADE. 
My Jfirst is a circle, as 2’) will declare; 
My nert in yeur fair ladies’ dress’s clakns share; 
a third in your face takes & prominent part, 
here levely young (‘upid oft fixes is dart; 
Reverse, then, my fourth, and an adverb remains, 
For Ladies to break off vain Capid’s strong chains; 
My whole the whole ruce at one time can enjoy— 
The infant and aged. the girl and the boy; 
But, alas! the vain youth, too fond of his prize, 
Conceitedly hopes to appear very wise. 
Then guess it, dear reader, whoever you are; 
Recall your swift thoughts from wandering so far. 
Three parts has an angel, but you have it all; 
The answer, I'm sure, you'll directly let fall 
LX. ENIGMA. 
In summer and winter l'm seen, 
Though never in autumn or spring; 
And, though strange to you it may seem, 
To each season I always do cling. 
With a fr.end or a foe you will see me, 
Fo: I'm found in every street, 
In terraces, groves, lanes, and alleys, 
With me you always will meet. 
As some of my haunts I have told you, 
My name now’‘surely you'll find ; 
If, on scanning these lines, you don't see me, 
I shall say you are really quite blind. 


LX’. ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

A LITTLE girl was sent to a well with two pitchers, ore 
containing 5 gallons the other 3, she had tu bring back 
exactly 4 gallons; how did she do this ? 

LXII. NUMBERED CHARADE. 

Iam aword of 17 letters; my 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, is a man’s 
Christian name; who is often mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment; my 13,14, 17, ll isa part of the body; 6, 5, 15, 16, 
2, 11, 3, is somebody of very great use to a nation; my 
17, 9, 2, 15, is part of a ship; my 7, 5, 3, 6, 11, is an animal 
on whose head you will generally find my 10, 11, 2, 13, 17: 
my 9, 15, 11, is a beverage; my 15, 14, 10, 16, is a title of 
distinction; my 1, 9, 2, 15, 5, 3, is somebody, who, when 
he is on my 6, 1', 9, is mostly very glad to see my 15, 9, 
13, 16; my 7, 9, 13, 16, is part of the body: my 7, 9, 10, 11, 
is an animal noted for its agility; my 15, 5, 14, isa game 
played with cards; my 15, 11, 9, is a river in England; as 
also is my 12, 9,10, 11; my 4, 9, 2, 15, 14. 10, is a person 
who guards my 4, 9, 2,15; and my whole is the name of a 
celebrated Painter.” 

LXIIIl. CHARADE. 
My Jirst’s a shrub at Christmas often seen, 
My rezt’s a kind of Rhenish wine, I ween, 
My whole’s a lovely flower much like a rose, 
Which in old England s gardens often grows. 
LXIV. CLASSICAL FNIGMA. 

1. A Grecian, whose voice was as loud as that of fifty 
men together. 2. Oneof the three Harpies. 3. The school 
of Aristotle and the Peripatetics. 4. Anemperor of Rome. 
5. A city in Assyria, destroyed by the Medes and Baby- 
lonians. 

The initials. read forward, will name a wise Athenian 
reformer, and the finals, read backwards, the prince of 

Grecian poets. W. P. 
LXV. DECAPITATION. 


Who re, I am a Latin verb; behead me, and I am an 
English adjective ; behead me again, and I am an English 
verb. 

LXVI. CHARADE. 
My first of mother earth's a part; 
Whose bosom oft co tains My scond, 
w'ol’s a keen and subtle art. 
‘hut fair in love aud war is reckoned. 


LXVII. REBUS 
A roop for little ones; the garden's pride, and ita 
characteristic; part of a lady’s dress in winter; the product 
of » phiot, used in dyeing: asyl.an god; an English tree 
and an Englis!: town. The initints and finale read down- 
wards, and then transposed, will give a proud boast 


LXVIII NUMBERED CHARADE. 

I aw composed of 8 letters. My 6, 5, 2, is ove of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac; my 1, 2,4, isa man’s name; 
my 5, 6, 7,18 ® measure; my 8, 2, 3, isan animal ured for 
food; my 4, 2, 3, is one of Cupid's attributes; and my 
whole po Engligh home st ould be without 

LAH 


LXIX TWO CHARADES 
My frst is a town in England, my second crosses a stream, 
and my whole a town in England. 
My first isa river, my s cond the means of crossing it, 
and my whole the seat of learning. 


IXX. ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE, 

A FaréveRr having 200 sheep encloses them in 300 hurdles 
Some time after he bought another 200 ; how many 
hurdles more would he require, 80 as to enc. his sheep 
in onefold ? 


LXXI. CLASSICAL CHARADE. 

My 1, 5, 3, 8, 11, was by Phyrrhus killed; my 2, 1. 8, 6, 
was by the snciepts worshipped; my 9, 8, 2, 4. 2, was the 
wood's goddess; my 4, 2. 8, 5, 9, 10. 7, was Bacchus’ priest- 
ess ‘2 am composed of 11 letters, and am a title of 
Apollo. 


LXXH. ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

A ware takes four leaps to a greyhound’s three, an 
two of the greyhound’s leaps are equivalent to three 
the bare’s ; the hare has a start of fifty leaps. How many 
leaps must the greyheund take to catch the hare? 


LXXIIL CHARADE 
I was walking in Pushy Park when my /jirst ran after 
mec; in trying tu avo'd my first, Ll made my second, and fell 
with my face upon my whole. 


ANSWERS TO OUR OWN SPHINX 
(In Ne. 20, p, 466.) 

1X. Par-don. 

X. (Milton.) — Montauban, Ismait 7 ~cknow, Trichi- 
nopoly, Ostend, Nedjed. 

XI. 1, RocheforT; 2, OmagH; % burneO; 4, Eveshalt,; 
5, RigA; 6, TormeS; 7, BirminghaM: 8 UrbinO;: 9, Rie 
NegrO; 10, N.cubaR ; 11, SeiaE.—( Robert Burns—Thomas 
Moore.) 

XIL Up-start XIII. An-them. XIV. Land-grave. 
(Landgrave, a German title of nobility.) 


XV. CRYPTOGRAPH, FORMING A REBUS. 


You'll find me in love. as wel! as in hate, 

in the Cottage. the Castle, and even the Grave ; 
And, if after searching, you cannot me see, 

Though strange it may seem, just look in your Tea 


The letter E. 
XVI. Let x—y, x, x+y, be the respective subscriptions 


of A, B, and C; 
then 3x==45; and:: x=15. 
Now 3: 2:: (B's share=) 15: the part paid by A=10, and 
8:1::15: the port paid by C=5, 
and consequently A paid upon the whole 15—y+10 = 
25—y. 
AleoC paid upon the whole 15+y+5 = 20+y; hence, 25 
—y: 20¢y::1:2 
:: 50—2y =20+y. 

By transposition—3y -- —30. and y = 10: 
:: the sums to be subscribed originally were 5, 15, and 25 
shillings. 

XVII. Spartacus, a Thracian slave, shoots Rapax, the 
Romon consul at Capna—his subsequent defeat and death 
in a batile with the Romans under Crassus, B.C. 71 


The following send solutious to No. 19. We mnst re- 
quest our subscribers to be more punctual in sending their 
answers :—Mr. W. H. L. Hoffman (who sent correct solu- 
tions to all, and would have gained the prize, had he 
written earlier), W. B. Douglas, T. Talbot, G. Raffield, 
E. J. Earle, J. D. I., J. Kenyon, H. F. Bates, W. C. a 
A Subscriber, G. Newstead, J. H. Gardner, Marian G., 
Dinsdale, W. G. B., J. Hewitt, G. Cavinthers, A. S, K. 
Checketts, E. S., I. A., Pyramid, J. M. Flufferty, Mary 
Jersey, A. Walker, A. Hamilton, H. Necld. Mas B., A. 
Moffat, M. A. B., W. E. Line, G. Parker, Nelly, W. Fox, 
R.T., W. West, A. J. Hol:, H. B. Cashel (with pleasure}, 
Ada, P. Nolan, E. Last, W. Howatston, W. R. Barbour, 
W. Jenkins, W. Bussell, P. Frawley. R. Hudson, T. J. B, 
E. G. Jones, Gath, J. W. Tysons T. H. Tyson, S. A A.,, 
H. G. T. (thanks), Gipsy (rizht), J. Fitzpatrick, W. E., 


jun., R. Reed, G@. W. Nightingale. J. Hoey, J Ash. J. 
Stanley, Mens, A. Stalhem, E. J. G. 
Welsh R. Mackglew, Annie P., C. F. R., Laura, W. Shaw 


(handwriting extremely good), M. E. Humphreys, J. W., 
G. W. CG. Glune (pretty good), J. Malin, R. Bryant, EK. W. 
P., R. P. Copley, k. Harwood, L. Mrs. S. Nbaw, J. Brittan 
Decimal, W. G., E. D. W., J. N., J. P., FE. Canton, Rose, E. 
S. B..G.S.. A. T. euces O. E., T. W.. Rita, J. Mack- 
nee, C. Cecil, H. S. N., P. G8dipus, D. Mahony, R. O. W., 
Fanny Howard, J. Jarrett, A.8., T. J. 8.8. A. Jepson, L. 
M. Greger, Augusta Th mas, Meco, W. Orchard, G. 
Vinceut, Werner, R. H. Adamson, J. Dalton (see notice 
below). J. Go:ngs, G. H. G., W. B. Jun, J. Owen, HL V. 
W. Valealine, Clara. 


Acknowledgments of answers received to “ Sphinx" Na 
20 ‘np our next. 

*,- In answer to several inquirtes, and in order to 
simplify our arrangements, we request correrpondeuta to 
forward their solutions to the “Sphinx with nreven days 
of the pub icetion of the questions, It wilireatly oblige 
the ed.tor if all communications be writieu On vole pope, 


On One oP. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
Tre name of Sheridan will ever be associated with 
English literature; and in the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
we have another of the same family who has 
worthily represented the honours of her race. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by his marriage with 
Miss Linley, had one son, Thomas, whose convivial 
wit and fancy were scarcely less bright or esteemed 
than those of his father, and whose many able qualities 
greatly endeared him to his friends. While in Scot- 
land, in 1806, in the capacity of aide-de-camp to 
Lord Moira, he married a daughter of Colonel and 
Lady Elizabeth Callender, of Craigforth, by whom 
he had a numerous family. He died in 1817, at a 
comparatively early age 
while filling the office 
of Colonial Paymaster 
at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Caroline Elizabeth 
Sarah, the subject of 
our memoir, was one of 
three sisters, and in 
July, 1827, being then 
in her nineteenth year, 
she was married to the 
Hon. George Chapple 
Norton, son of the se- 
cond Lord Grantley. 
The husband of Mrs. 
Norton was the fourth 
of a family of eight. 
His brother, Fletcher, 
the third Lord Grant- 
ley, served for some 
time in the Guards, and 
was wotnded at the 
battle of Waterloo. The 
Hon. George Chapple 
studied for the bar, and 
became a_ barrister-at- 
law, the Recorder of 
Guildford, and a well- 
xnown metropolitan po- 
lice magistrate. He was 
oorn in August, 1800, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton was born in 1808. 

The result of this 
anion was the birth of 
Fletcher Cavendish 
Charles Conyers, born 
tn 1829 ; Thomas Brins- 
ley, born in 1831; and 
William Charles Chap- 
ple, born in 1833, but 
died in his tenth year 

The marriage, how- 
ever, was far from a 
bappy one, and the 
union was dissolved in 
1840, after the lady had 
passed through charges 
and persecution of the 
most painful kind, and 
which will still be re- 
memembered by many. 

Having thus briefly 
given the family con- 
nexions of tbe Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, we will 
now revert to a more 
pleasing task—that of 
ber literary career. 

From her very child- 
hood, Caroline Sheridan wrote verses. - Her first 
published attempt was a satire, called “The Dan- 
dies’ Rout,” to which were added her own illustra- 
tive drawings. While in her seventeenth year, she 
wrote * ‘i‘he Sorrows of Kosalie,”a poem embody- 
inj great sweetness and pathos. It was a story of vil- 
lage life; but the work was not published until 1829. 
This was followed by avother poem, founded upon 
the ancient legend of the Wandering Jew, and 
which she called “The Undying One,” and pub- 
lished in 1831. 

The next production of Mrs. Norton was a novel 
under the tithe of “The Wife, and Woman's Re- 
ward,” published in 1835; and this was followed 
by “ The Dream, and other Poems,” in 1849 Her 
coutribntion wag in a somewhat different 
style Under the title of “The Child of the Islands,” 
sho published a poom in 1845, written to dw the 
attention of the Prince of Wales, when he should 


be able to attend to social questions, to the con- 
dition of the people “in a land and time wherein 
there is too little communication between classes,” 
and too little expression of sympathy on the part 
of the rich towards the poor. This, however, was 
no new theme for the poetess. She had years 
before written letters on the subject to the Times 
and other leading publications, which greatly en- 
hanced her reputation. 

At Christmas, in 1846, Mre. Norton issued two 
fairy tales, entitled “ Aunt Carry's Ballads for Chil- 
dren.” This was a charming production. ‘The 
brief sketches of birds, woods, and flowers were 
full of graceful fancy. A volume appeared in 1850 
under the title of “ Tales and Sketches in Prose 
and Verse.” This was a collection of pieces which 
Mrs. Norton had contributed to various publica- 
tions; for during the interval of the production of 


THE HON. MBS. NORTON. 


her principal works her fertile imagination and 
rapid pen were throwing off sketches, poems, and 
ballads on almost every subject, social, political, and 
passionate. 

The following year she attempted a much bolder 
venture. This was a three volume novel, called 
“Stuart Dunlesth: a Story of Modern Times,” in 
which much of her own bitter experiences of life 
were doubtless there given veut iu passages of sar- 
casm, not, however, unmixed with humour. 

To enumerate one half of the Hon. Mrs, Nor- 
ton's works would occupy far too much of our 
space They are, indeed, too well known to require 
much comment. An eminent writer esteems her as 
“ihe Byron of our modern poctesses. She has 
very much of that intense personal passion by 
which Byron's poetry is distinguished from the 
larger grasp and deeper communion with men and 
nature of Wordsworth She has also Byron's 


beautiful intervals of tenderness, his strong prac- 
tical thought, and his forcible expression. It is uot 
an artificial imitatién, but a natural parallel.” 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton’s works will ever be linked 
with the present century's literature , and her asso- 
ciations with the literary world will be long remem- 
bered. 


NERVOUS PLANTS. 
THERE are many phenomena of Nature which are 
as inexplicable to-day as they were a thousand 
years ago, notwithstanding the wonderful advances 
that have been made within that time in phy- 
sical science. One of these unprobed mysteries 
is the apparent irritability of certain plants. Elec- 
tricity was at one time supposed to be the cause 
of this sensitiveness, but it is now admitted 
by electricians that the thing is not borne out by 
the results of their ex- 
periments. 

Many of our readers 
have uo doubt seen the 
Mimosa Pudica, or Sen- 
sitive I'lant. Touch a 
leaf of one of these 
little feru-like plants, 
and it instantly shrinks 
from the contact, and 
shuts up like a minia- 
ture fan. The move- 
ment seems so much 
like the effect of panic, 
or pain, or shame, that 
one can hardly believe 
it is not the result of 
feeling. The excite- 
ment appears to run 
along the fibres in the 
same way that sensa- 
tion is transmitted 
throngh the nerves of 
an animal, the 
mechanism through 
which it operates bears 
a striking analogy to 
that of the nervous 
system. 

There are several 
kinds of flowers which, 
when touched at certain 
points of their interior 
organization, by a fly, 
or bee, or other wan- 
dering insect, instantly 
close their leaves and 
catch the intruder as in 
a trap. The blossom 
ef the barberry tree is 
wonderfully sensitive. 
Tickle the base of one 
of the stamens with 
even a horse-hair, and 
presto! it springs for- 
ward and strikes against 
the pistil of the flower 
like a hammer. It is 
as if you had touched 
the hair-trigger of a 
fire-arm and let it off. 
There are also species 
of plants, akin to the 
mosses, that dart their 
seeds into the air by 
means of a spiral spring 
inclosed in a tube; the 
mechanism being very 
similar to that of a 
jack -in-the-box.” 

Then there are z00- 
phytes, which not only catch small marine animals, 
but actually convert them into nutriment, by 
means of organs which may not improperly be 
called digestive. 

No theory has yet been propounded by Science 
which satisfactorily explains these phenomena. We 
know that vegetables sleep; that through their veins, 
if we may so call them, circulates a fluid which per- 
forms offices resembling those of animal b'ood; that 
some of them simulate the movements which we as- 
sociate with the idea of sensation so closoly, that one 
is almost compelled to believe them conscious. But 
here our knowledge ends. The causes of these 
symptoms of animation in things wo call inani- 
mate, are among the things of heaven and earth 
that lie too deep for “ your philosophy.” 


Crimrs sometimes shook us too much: vices al- - ;. 


most always too little. 
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ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 
OR, SIN AND SORROW. 


BY TBE AUTHOR OF ‘DOCTOR POMEROY,’ ‘‘ ALONE IN 
THE WUKLD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF SIN. 


Mi1sERABLE, to the three most important persons of 
our story, was the night which followed the events 
related in our last chapter. 

Sleepless, and full of painful thought to all of 
them. 

Rosalie’s reflections ended in a determination to 
fly with her boy, leaving behind her a letter for 
Clarence Hartley, which should tell him how he had 
beeu duped, and how she herself had been tortured 
into becoming, as she believed, his wife. 

She would, in short, tell him all the truth. 

But would he credit her revelation ? 

Would he not believe that she had, in reality, 
herself deceived him, as Mistress Camelford had so 
long insisted that she should. 

He might credit that she had supposed her hus- 
band dead, but that would not absolve her from 
duplicity. 

As the widow of his friend, tlhe mother of 
Gresham's son, Hartley would have had no thought 
to make her his wife, Rosalie now well knew, as at 
the tirst she had believed. 

Would not, then, the thoughts of Hartley accuse 
her that she had tricked him into becoming her hus- 
band tor the sake only of the great wealth which 
she had known that he possessed. 

He would look back, and would find ample evi- 
dence that she had never entertained for him one 
single spark of leve. 

Would believe she had not even esteemed him, 
since she had made of him her dupe; had made him 
wretched and contemptible in his own eyes; had 
sacrificed herself to him for the wealth of which he 
was the master. 

She would tell him of that letter which she had 
written, and which Mistress Camelford had sup- 
pressed ; but would he have faith in that, since it 
was certain that her cousin would deny that such a 
letter had ever existed ? 

Whether he would think her guilty, or should 
believe that she had been more greatly wronged 
than he himself, Rosalie could not know, and 
would not pause to consider. 

Her future—her only care henceforth, would be 
her son, so miraculously restored to her; and she 
was wildly longing for the hour of his arrival, that: 
she might fly with him, far away—beyond the seas, 
if only so she might have hope to be secure with 
him, to feel assured that he would not again he 
wrested from her. 

And Greshan, through the long night, had paced 
his room, lamenting the irrevocable past, and 
striving to shape out that which would be best for 
a future, which must be hopeless and joyless. 

Should he fly and leave Rosalie still with 
Hartley, and with her son to render her almost: 
happy ? 

No!—his friend had been already more than suf- 
ficiently deluded; and Gresham would neither aid 
in, nor connive at further treachery towards him. 

“And, besides,” reflected Gresham; “if Rosalie 
should desire to remain with Hartley, it would be 
because she loves him now, and long years have 
obliterated from her heart him whose image once 
reigned there supreme and alone!” 

If she could wish to continue with Hartley, 
Rosalie had ceased to be an object of pity, aud would 
be no longer worthy that Gresham should resign 
to ber their son, since he would not be at all needed 
for her happiness. 

And Gresham looked to Arthur for all the con- 
solation that now, on earth, could come to him, 

And more torturing than to either of these, had 
been the past night to Mistress. Camelford. 

On no aceount must she quit Rosalie now ; must 
be near to direct, and to behold and gloat over the 
effects which would be produced by the completion, 
ai last, of her-terrible revenge. 

So Mistress Camelford had’ eagerly accepted the 
invitation which Hartley had given her, te remain 
for some time at his house, and to be the companion 
of her cousin. 

But even for Mistress Camelford'siron nature, the 
events of the last four-and-twenty hours had been 
too overpowering. 

Her brain, constantly, for so many years, strained 
to ite utmost tension; her heart seething inces- 
santly with the evil passions it was nourishing ; her 


wiry frama, as we have seen, hed already bent 
beneath the struggle, and soon was to be entirely 
broken. 

Her conscienco would speak, admonish it how 
she might to silence. 

Brooding ou what she had accemplished—reflect- 
ing darkly through the past, night on that which yet 
she had to do, striving to stifle the still small vuice 
which never ceased repeating to her that already 
she has done too much,—the morning found her ill 
in mind and body both, writhing and prostrate, a 
prey to an increasing fever which was consuming 
her. 

Arthur Gresham had again arrived at Hartley's 
mansion, but had not sought—had, indeed, avoided 
an interview with its owner; he had not courage 
again to play the hypocrite with the man who had 
been his earliest, and for long his only friend. 

Gresham felt that if they met again, he should 
disclose all, and that must. be—at least, till he 
had seen, and had ascertained Perfectly from Rosalie 
what were her wishes and intentions. 

First, too, he must see again his son; and it might 
be that he would find himself justified in taking the 
boy with him on that journey to a disiant land on 
which he had resolved, 

And so Rosalie and Gresbam had met again— 
were alone, and gazing op, without daring to ap- 
proach each other. 

It might have been supposed from the reserve 
that each displayed, that they were strangers to 
each ether, and had never before encountered, but 
that both were greatly agitated—both were trem- 
bling. 

Scarce a word had been exchanged between these 
two unhappy beings, when Mistress Camelford, 
with haggard eye, a death-like paeller overspread- 
ing her sumken, deeply furrowed, cheeks,—tottered 
slowly and pajpfully into the reom, sustained by 
her waitiog-woman, Laura Hutchingen, on whom 
she heavily-leaned, and without whoge assistance 


she had beep, unable for a single mouggmt to uphold | pare 


herself upow her feet. . 

Heavily she sank into a chair, agdjoast her head 
back, and closed her eyes, and loolagd like death 
itself. 

Only her- short thick breathing gave token to 
those who looked upon her that she was living still. 

Seized with illuess where little compassion or 
attention might be hoped for, Migspess Camelford 
had determine’ to return without defy to her own 
home. 

She would not, was her thought, permit those 
whom she hated, against whom she had contrived, 
and wag contriving still, to be witnesses of her 
tortures bodily and mental. 

The reproaches with which Gresham had been 
prepared te load this wicked woman, died away 


-upon his lips, when he beleld her so feeble and so 


ghastly. 

But Mistress Camelfordj by licr indomitable. will, 
presently revived, opened again her eyes, aud gazed 
with a malignity fearful to behold, on those whom 
she.so cruelly had injured. 

Har eyes grew brilliant, a hectic fluuh rese to her 
cheeks, as she told: hes wetims by what means, 
by what skilful treachery-alte Nadigvatified the re- 
venge she-had:sworn againgt. toms 

‘Know you, woman, you have committed. cximes 
would give you to tlie seaffald?” Gresham. de- 
mauded, when Mistress Camelford, still exulting in 
all that she had done, hed finished her recital. 

“ Beyond your power to harm me—and I have 
but treated you according to your merits; way did 
you write to me those fatal letters ?” 

Gresham was again about, as years before, to de- 
clare that no letter had he ever written to Mistress 
Camelford ; but, ere he had time to frame a word 
a loud shriek rang through the apartment. 

Laura Hutchinson, sbriaking into the remotest 
corner of the room, bad listened with terror to all 
that had, been said, had recognised, how infamously 
she, herself, had acted, and now, shrieking apd 
wringing ler hands, hurried wildly forward, and 
cast herself upon her knees. 

“ Ah, what have I done!—whet haye:I done— 
kill me!” she raved. ‘I haye been a wretch, and 
1 deserve.to die!” 

Arthur Gresham remembered the dying: words of 
Albert. Marsden, and, grasping the arm. of the 
wretehed: woman kneeling there, he cried: 

‘Oh! I understand—You are Laura Hutchinson ; 
she*from whom I was to receive a. clue to that 


mysterious treachery which has undone us all— | 


confess! beyond all remedy is the evil which has 
been wrought, but, confess, womap, confess!” 

And Laura Hutchinson did confess. 

‘Those letters which had duped Mistress Camel- 


ford, had driven her to acts which wero perfectly 
demoniacal—thuse letters had been written by 
Albert Marsden, with the hope, at a future time, to 
compromise her fame, and to avenge his own 
double rejection by her—and Laura Hutchinson had 
been his emissary, for a substantial reward had be- 
trayed her mistress: but far from her had been, 
she said, the thought that such terrible calamity 
would result from her perfidy. 

Now was it Mistress Camelford’s turn to shriek, 
and groan, and wring her hands, 

Already suffering terribly, she was entirely 
prosirate by her confidante’s confession—she sank 
helplessly to the floor, and lay moaning and grovelling 
at the feet of those to whom she had done such 
dreadful wrong—crawling in the dust, implored 
them to pardon, to have pity on her. 

“Oh! in what terrible guilt have I steeped my 
soul,” she groaned. “Oh! how I suffer!” and she 
pressed her hand to her breast, “I am burning; an 
inward fire is devouring me! Oh! this suffering 
is more than I can bear—death! death rather than 
this horrible torture.” 

Terror stricken, Rosalie looked around for Laura 
Hutchinson to assist her mistress, but that worthy 
confidant was gone, had stolen from the apartment, 
and was never again seen, nor heatd of by those to 
whom her perfidy had been the first cause of all the 
horrors that had followed. 

Presently, Mistress Camelford uttered a despairing 
shrick—she had remembered the fate to which, the 
night before, she had doomed Rosalie’s son. 

“Young Arthur! young Arthur!” she cried, 
“save him !-—he——” 

And then suddenly her mind began to wander, 
and she raved incoherently, and madly laughed, 
and so was borne back to the chamber which she, 
the night before had occupied, and which, alive, she 
was not again to quit. 

The brief mention of Arthur made by Mistress 
Camelford had struck terror to the heart of both his 
nts. 

Had her utterance been that of delirium only, or 
was the boy’s life again menaced ? 

Might he not be already dead! 

The first blow struck at his young life had failed ; 
it might be, that Mistress Camelford had resolved a 
second should prove more certain. 

Gresham was about tc hurry away to Margaret. 
Burford’s hut, when, at that moment Margaret her- 
self arrived. 

Pale and affrighted was she, and she came to tell 
that Arthur had disappeared. 

The previous night, ere going to rest, she had 
seen him safely in his bed, iz a small room which 
adjoined her own sleeping chamber, and separated 
from it, only by a very thin partition. 

Very lightly had slie slept throughout the night, 
but had heard no sound; yet in the early morning, 
when she had gone to Arthur's chamber, he was no 
longer there. 

“Slept your l-isband at his home, last night?” 
Gresham demanded of Margeret, who very faintly 
answered that he did not. 

Gresham next asked if Adam Burford had the 
means, and was in the habit of entering his house 
by night, without arousing his wile. 

And now Margaret gave an affirmative reply: 

“It is he, then, who has again posgessed himself 
of Arthur,” Gresham said, and Margaret crooped 
her head and did not speak. 

“Oh! the villain has killed my darling boy!” 
wept Rosalie. 

*No—no, he would not dare to do that!” urged 
Gresham; “he has been employed by Mistress 
Camelford to remove Arthur beyond our reach, but 
nct to slay him, Iam convinced of that; the at- 
tempt now to destroy our son, would be too hazar- 
dous even for your cousin, daring and reckless in 
ler atrocity as she has proved herself.” 

And those words were a gleam of comfort to Ro- 

salie’s heart, for they had brought conviction to her 
mind, that Arthur had not ceased to exist, and soon 
her cousin would be able, and would now be willin 
tao, to say what had become of Rosalie’s son, asd 
would cause him to be restored again to his mother’s 
arms. 
_ And so, as Gresham hurried away to employ 
agents wha would endeavour to trace, and to re- 
cover the stolen boy, Rosalie flew to her cousin's 
chamber, and her heart collapsed, for they told her 
that Mistress Camelford could not long survive; a 
raging fever was fast consuming her, and she was 
delirioys and. raving of the past, and sometimes 
muttering, sometimes screaming forth with peals of 
wild langhter, words which thrilled with horror 
thos» who were beside her couch, and so compelled 
to listen. 
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Throughout that day, and the night that fol- 
lowed 4, Kosalie quitted not ber cousin’s side, con- 
tinued listening to her cousin's ravings with the 
hope that ‘midst them she would speak of Arthur, 
would give some indication by which he might be 
followed and brought back to his poor, almost 
heart-broken mother, 

Lut in Mistress Camelford's delirium, Arthur 
seemed not for a single moment to hold a place in 
her disordered thoughts, no word of him, no allu- 
sion to Rosalie's poor boy. 

Entirely exhausted with her long vigil, her heart 
filled with despair, Rosalie had, at length, quitted 
the chamber of her wicked ceusin, and was on the 
way to her own apartments, when, as she entered 
one of the corridors, a door at ite opposite end flew 
suddenly open, and Rosalie looked again upon her 
son, and he on her. 

Rosalie, struck motionless with surprise and de- 
light, sent forth a loud, joyful cry, and Arthur, 
bounding towards her eagerly, and with extended 
arms, anxious to embrace her, shrieked out: 

“ Mother !” 

And then, he too, stood still, and placed his hands 
upon his throat, writhing with the violent pain 
which there was torturing him, again strove to 
speak, but could not, and sank to the ground ex- 
hausted. 

His mother knelt beside him, and enfolded him 
within her arms, 

“Oh! that effort has crushed him!” Rosalie cried, 
contemplating Arthur with great affright. 

But it was not so, for presently the boy, opening 
again his eyes, endeavoured to smile as he clung 
arouz.d his mother. 

Again he essayed to speak, and could not, and as 
before, carried his hands to his throat, and. writhed 
with the pain which an attempt to utter a second 
word, had cost him. 

“Oh! desist, dear Arthur, desist!” cried Rosalie, 
“apn overwhelming terror first deprived you of your 
speech, a mighty joy has now as certainly restored 
it to you—but make no further effort now; wait 
patiently with the blest assurance that you are no 
longer a poor dumb boy !” 

And the result was, ultimately, as Rosalie had 
now predicted, 

In time, and by slow degrees, Arthur regained 
his full speech; at first his words were disjoined 
and unconnected, like to a child's earliest utterances, 
but at length that struggling hesitation left him, and 
he could speak smoothly and fluently. 

What had befallen him, since two days before, 
when he had parted with his mother, Arthur wrote 
when Rosalie had-taken him to her apartments. 

A rough hand laid upon him, had startled him 
suddenly from his sleep, and the moonlight, which 
was streaming into his chamber, had shown him 
Adam Burford standing beside the bed, and in his 
hand a knife, the point of which was directed 
threateningly towards the boy’s throat. 

Arthur, notwithstanding, strove to utter some 
sort of cry, for he knew that the slightest sound 
would have reached Margaret's ear ; but most per- 
fectly. mute was he then—not the faintest cry was 
he able to produce—a strange, unaccountable terror, 
far beyend that which the peril of that moment 
would have occasioned him, seized upon him as he 
looked into Burford’s face, which it seemed to him 
had before.confronted him with the same menacing 
and hideous aspect. 

He was snatched from his bed, the knife held 
threateningly above his head, was made to hurry 
on hig clothes, and was then forced from the hut. 

Burford walked rapidly, compelling Arthur to 
keep pace with him, through several hours of the 
dark night, and just before daybreak they reached a 
miserable and empty hovel, into which Arthur was 
forced by the ruffian into whose power he again 
had fallen, the door was looked upon him, and he was 
a prisoner and alone. 

He listened to Burford’s receding footsteps, which 
soon died away in the distance, and then strove to 
conjecture what was the fate that was intended him. 

Was he to be left there to starve and die ? 

No succour could come to him; for should any 
one, pass near that hovel, he was dumb, and so could 
not make known that he was captive there, and im- 
plore their charitable aid. 

Despair gave him wondrous strength; and he 
as to dash down the door, but; it resisted all his 
efforts, 

Small and supple as was Arthur's figure, yet was 
it impossible that he could foree his way, through 
the narrow loop-hole, which was the only window 
his prison contained. 

But yet, he must escape! It had become broad 
daylight ; and, once free, he would be safe from re- 


capture; for, in the open day, Burford would not 
surely, dare again to lay violent hands upon him. 

Arthur looked upwards, tewards the roof; it was 
of thatch, aud at no great height above his head. 

With much labour, and after many fruitless at- 
tempts, he contrived to climb to it; and working, as 
he believed, for his very life, at last suceeeded in 
forming an opening sufficiently large to admit of his 
struggling through it. 

To fall from that roof to the ground would not be 
without danger ; and should he, in his fall, fracture 
a limb, he would have added to the cruelty of his 
fate. 

But the turf beneath was soft and yielding; he 
boldly dropped to the ground, and escaped unhurt; 
and had fled back on the road by which he had 
been conducted to his prison, and had again reached 
his mother’s side; his heart had directed him the 
way that he must travel to find again the shelter of 
her arms. 

We may say, although Arthur could not know it, 
that Burford’s intention had been to place Rosalie’s 
son on board some vegsel, which was about to sail 
to some ery far-distant port, with an agreement 
that he should there be very securely left. 

Burford had found a captain little scrupulous, 
and blasphemed and stamped with rage when re- 
turning to the hovel he discovered that his proposed 
victim had escaped him. 

“Listen, dear Arthur,” Rosalie said; “I have 
decided that within the next four-and-twenty hours 
I must quit this place, never to return to it—and 
with you, Arthur, for my sole companion.” 

Rosalie’s sor. very easily made his mother com- 
prehend that lis very life was at her disposal, and 
she exclaimed, with much emotion: 

“Your life, dear boy! you now are all that 
in this world is left to me; for your sake alone do 
1 now consent to live.” 

And Arthur threw his arms around his mother's 
neck, and fondly and pityingly caressed her. 

“We will fly, Arthur, to some obscure corner of 
the earth where no one may hope to trace us out, 
and in our love for each other, will forget the world 
we must abandon.” 

“Yes,” Arthur signified, ‘he was devoted to his 
mother ; there was nothing she could command in 
which he would not, gladly, and with all his heart, 
obey her.” 

But much of wonder and perplexity was in the 
look he fixed on Rosalie’s face. And Rosalie re- 
plying to that look, said: 

“Yes, Arthur, mystery has surrounded you from 
your very birth, a mystery which one day I will 
make fully known to you—this I may tell you, 
now: your mother has not to reproach herself that 
she has given you life, nor is there for you, dear boy, 
a particle of shame mingled with the mystery with 
which you are eushrouded.” 

And now, as Rosalie concluded speaking, a 
servant came to say to her that Mistress Camelford 
was no longer delirious, was perfectly lucid, but 
sinking fast, and was most anxious to behold her 
cousin towhom she had something of vast im- 
portance to communicate. 

A glad smile flitted across Augusta's face, as she 
saw her cousin enter the room in which she lay, 
and holding the hand of Arthur, whom Rosalie had 
indeed brought with her in the hope that to behold 
him would be a comfort te the last moments of 
Mistress Camelford. 

And Rosalie had judged rightly. 

‘Come nearer to me, Rosalie,” Augusta in a faint 
whisper said; “and let all withdraw save yourself 
and—and him!” 

And her filmy gaze was fixed on Arthur, who, 
pale and trembling, was shrinking closely to his 
mother’s side. 

“Reason for a few moments, ere I die, has re- 
turned to me,” said Augusta, her voice with every 
word growing weaker and more faint, “that I may 
make to you the only atonement which, alas! is 
left within my power.” 

‘What can she mean ?” was Rosalie’s thought. 

After a considerable pause, Mistress Camelford 
resumed: 

“A messenger has been despatched to my house, 
to bring thence a small ebony casket, which is in 
my private cabinet.” 

Again Augusta paused, and Rosalie said : 

“ Ard what of that. casleet, cousiu ?” 

“ It contains that letter which, years since, you 
wrote to Clarence Hartley, and which I so wickedly 
suppressed ; will be your entire justification when 
Hartley shall come to know, will be your protection 
against his anger !” 

As Rosalie listened, she resolved that that letter 
once again in her possession, she would fly, leaving 


that important document to be read by Hartley after 
her departure; then would he cease to wonder 
wherefcre she had fled, and would make no effort 
for her pursuit. 

After having lain for several minutes in seeming 
unconsciousness, Augusta again aroused, to say: 

“If that casket be not very speedily brought, it 
will not find me living to receive it—and you, Ro- 
sali must yourself claim, and obtain possession of 
it!” 

“I should not dare,” said Rosalie, “unless you 
had been heard to issue such directions.” 

“You shall call back into the room those who 
have been attending me, and 1 will speak to them 
concerning 

Rosalie was turning away, about to summon back 
her cousin’s attendants, when she was stayed by a 
feeble sigu from Augusta, who whispered : 

“ Wait yet a moment—first let me ask that you 
will be merciful to me in my last moments, that I 
may not die without some hope that’ heaven, too, 
pardon me!” 

“1 do forgive you, cousin, and pray that heaven, 
too, may pardon you!” Rosalie faintly, but very 
earnestly said. 

“ Thanks, Rosalie, thanks ; and you should for- 
give me the sorrow I have caused you, siuce I dic 
to atone the sin that I have wrought !” 

And after again resting awhile, the wretched wo- 
man resumed: 

“ But Gresham, will he, too, pardon me? No; I 
may not hope it; and yet, he was the only being 
that—on earth, I ever really loved, and I id 

She could utter no more; for a few- moments lay 
motionless and unconscious, and then, with a feeble 
gasp, her spirit fled away to give account of those 
terrible acts which in the flesh had been com- 
mitted. 

The cry to which Rosalie gave utterance brought 
instantly back into the room those, who before had 
been sent from it, as wellas others of the bouse- 
hold, by whom Rosalie’s shriek had been heard, and 
amongst those who now hurriedly and in great 
alarm entered, was Clarence Hartley himself. 

One glance towards Mistress Camelford’s couch, 
and all saw thai still and quiet now, and for ever, 
was she whose life had been so turbulent and so 
restless. 

As all stood around looking on that, at last, calm 
face, a servant very quickly entered the room, but 
stopped suddenly, on seeing the mayy persons 
there. 

He had understood what it was their presence in 
that room betokened. 

“What would you? Why come you to this 
chamber?” Hartley asked, rather sternly, of the man, 
but yet in thap subdued tone, which arises from the 
mysterious awe we feel in presence of the dead. 

‘I bring,” replied the servant, “ the ebony casket 
which I had been desired by Mistress Camelford to 
procure from her private cabinet.” 

And he held forth the small coffer, and instiuc- 
tively Rosalie’s trembling hands were extended to 
clutch it, but—— 

“Give it to me!” said Hartley, taking it into his 
own possession. 

This casket,” he continued, ‘contains, doubtless, 
Mistress Camelford’s last wishes; and it is for me 
to accomplish them. 1 will open this coffer to-mor- 
row, and before witnesses !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE EFFECTS OF SORROW. 


BEFORE witnesses ! 

What terrible words were those for poor Rosalie. 

That fatal letter would then be read before wit- 
nesses, who would be made to know her as a 
bigamist, while she, the wife of two living husbands, 
must sink with shame before those who would be 
without pity for her. 

Flight that night would be impossible to her— 
the whole household would be astir. 

And Hartley !—How could she remain to brave 
his presence when ho had learned the humiliating 
truth? How find courage to behold his agony— 
perhaps to listen to his upbraidings, for it might bo 
that he would believe that letter a mere trick. 

Mistress Camelford could not now confirm its 
truth. 

But flight for Rosalie before "lartley should have 
seen that letter, was now impossible, and sv she 
must endure the dreadful ordeal that was await-ng 
her. 

Arthur beheld his mother’s grief, and throwing 
his arms around her, looked into her face, as if to 
ask the cause of her despair. 

And Rosalie replied to that look : 
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“Oh, I am indeed most miserable !” 

Could Arthur help her? He was ready for 
aught that might be demanded of him! 

No; he could but pity her, Rosalie said; and 
then she asked her son if he remembered that ebony 
casket. 

Certainly! The dying lady had said it was for 
his mother; that it contained a very important 
letter; and he had observed how anxious Rosalie 
had been to obtain possession of that casket; how 
terror-stricken she had looked when Hartley had 
secured it to himself. 

“ Yes!” exclaimed Rosalie; “ for should Clarence 
Hartley read that letter while I am yet near him, I 
should die, Arthur—lI should die !” 

Night had again arrived. 

A single light glimmered in the chamber where 
Mistress Camelford had so lately died, and where 
now her corse lay cold and stark. 

A woman-watcher—well accustomed to such em- 
ployment, and which, for her, had long since lost 
all terror —was seated comfortably in an easy chair, 
and fast asleep. 

A window, which looked on the gardens, was 
slowly and noiselessly opened by some one who 
stepped into the room. 

The sudden gust of wind which entered as the 
window was thrown open, extinguished the light 
which had been on a table near it; and instantly 
there was tota)] darkness within that chamber of 
death. 

Soon the sleeping woman was aroused by some 
one jostling against her; and, starting suddenly to 
her feet, clutghed, in the darkness, this midnight in- 
truder. 

Scream after scream was pealed forth, penetrating 
to the ears of every inmate of the mansion, and 
causing every heart to throb with terror. 

Not one, of all the household, who did not hurry 
towards the chamber whence those shrieks had 
summoned them. 

Almost the first to arrive was Hartley, who came 
in time to arrest young Arthur as, having at length 
succeeded in breaking from the woman wno had te- 
naciously clung to him, he was hurrying from the 
mortuary chamber. 

“A thief!” exclaimed Hartley, snatching from 
Arthur’s hand the ebony casket which he had been 
striving to conceal. 

Arthur had seen where, in Mistress Camelford’s 
chamber, Hartley had deposited the casket, which 
was to be, he said, opened on the morrow, and before 
witnesses. 

He had beheld his mother's grief, had heard her 
say of what vast importance to her was the letter 
within that casket. 

Carefully concealing his intention from Rosalie, 
he resolved to obtain that letter and save her from 
that something, he knew not what, which she so 
dreaded, and at the mere thought of which he be- 
held her so intensely wretched. 

He had succeeded in reaching, even in the dark- 
ness, the object of which he had resolved to obtain 
possession, so well had he marked the spot where 
the casket had been placed by Hartley; but his es- 
cape with it had been rendered impossible by the 
means which we have just described. 

“ Wicked, ungrateful boy,” Hartley continued, 
surprised and hurt, ‘' you believed, did you ‘not, 
that there were jewels within this casket ?” 

Arthur stirred not, gave no sign; but his fea- 
tures were tranquil, he was firm and self-possessed. 

“T will have pity on your youth,” added Hart- 
ley, “ but go instantly from this house.” 

“No, no, not yet,” cried Rosalie, ‘not thus 
banished, for he is no thief, merits not that infamy 
should rest upon his head.” And then, looking to- 
wards Arthur, whom she could not reach —“ Bless 
you, darling,” she exclaimed, “ for that which you 
have striven to accomplish.” 

Hartley was dumb with amazement, anda strange 
wonder was in the eyes‘of all who now had lis- 
tened to Rosalie. 

“ He sought that caskct to obtain for mea letter 


and ip @ momeat Hartley Lad forced open the 
casket. 

Aud then, Rosalie, clutching Har‘lcy’s arm, said 
to him imploringly aud very humbly : 

“Iu the name of heaven, read not that letter till 
we shall be alune.” 

All who there, until this moment, had looked 
and listened, now silently and wonderingty with- 
drew. 

On a sign from his mother, Arthur too had 
quited the apartuseut, aud Kosalie and Hartley 
alone were heft withiu it. 

Ilesitatingly, his thoughts presaging 


which he kuew was there enclosed,” Rosalie added, f* 


some strange calamity, some heavy woe, Hartley 
drew the letter from the casket. 

He saw that it was addressed to himself, and in 
Rosalie’s hand. 

But why thus strangely delivered to him ? 

He feared to break the seal ! 

‘“ Read, read,” Rosalie fainvly said, sinking to her 
knee, “and heaven knows that I have not been 
guilty, and that she alone was culpable who now 
lies yonder, still and cold, bereft of further power 
for good or evil here on earth.” 

The letter was at last opened. Hartley saw that 
it was dated more than twelve years back, some 
weeks before Rosalie had become his wife; and the 
ink with which it had been written had faded and 
grown pale—but not so pale as was now the face of 
him who read those soul-crushing lines to the last 
word, and was stunned to immobility—petrified, 
aghast with horror. : 

He had been made to wed the wife of a living 
man, the wife of his friend—his Rosalie had never 
rightly belonged to him. Oh! all was horror— 
infamy! 

Three wretched victims, and Mistress Camelford 
alone had been guilty, not for one moment had he 
a doubt of that. 

And he knew not, and it mattered not to him 
now to know wherefore Mistress Camelferd had 
wrought such terrible evil. 

But now was Rosualic’s constant sadness all ac- 
counted for; no wonder she had so seldom smiled 
upon him, that his most devoted love had failed to 
make her happy, for she had been tricked and forced 
iuto his arms, had been unceasingly mourning the 
husband and the son she had believed were 
mouldering in the tomb. 

Clarence Hartley fixed a lengthened gaze, it was 
to be his last look on Rosalie, who still was on her 
knee before him, and sighing heavily, faltered 
forth: 

“ Farewell, Rosalie; not long shall I remain a 
barrier to a happiness which soon for you will be 
renewed !” 

Rosalie now raised her tearful eyes towards 
Hartley, and was about to speak, but he waved a 
despairing farewell to her, and was gone from her 
sight. 

Within the next hour he had quitted the house. 

Soon tidings came that he had purchased a com- 
mission in the army—a continental war was then 
raging, and in the very first battle wherein he had 
been engaged, he perished. Life had become utterly 
hateful to him, and he had sought the battle field as 
the easiest and the noblest way to be rid of it. 

But a few words more are needed to conclude our 
story. 

Master Adam Burford received not his most 
fitting doom, for he escaped the scaffold; but he 
was sent to leer far away froin hisown country for the 
term of his natural life, having been concerned in a 
poaching affray, in which a gamekeeper had been 
shot. 

Immensely wealthy became Rosalie, and well and 
nobly did she employ her riches. 

Rightly she inherited the fortune left by Mistress 
Camelford; and which that little-scrupulous lady, 
had. as we know, usurped. 

And Clarence Hartley left to her, whom he had so 
long believed his true and lawful wife, the vast sums 
and large estates of which he had died possessed, 
with the expressed hope that when he no longer 
lived to trouble and to sadden them, Rosalie and her 
first, and true husband, would again be re-united. 

And it will not be wondered at that Hartley's 
generous wish was ultimately fulfilled. 

Throughout their tortured lives, ‘midst all 
that happened to them both, the heart of each had 
never ceased to mourn the lost companiouship of 
that other heart from which so cruelly it had been 
severed. 

Not they had committed the sin for which so long 
they had been made to sorrow. 


THE END. 


How To vo Goop.— It has been wiscly said, ‘“* He 
who waits to doa great deal of good at once will never 
do anything.” Life is made up of all things. It is 
but once in an age that occasion is offered for duing a 
great deed. True greatness consists in being great in 
little things. How are railroads built? By one 
shovelful of dirt after another, one shovelful at a time. 
Thus drops make tae ocean. Hence we should be 
willing to do a little good at a time, and never wait to 
do a great deal at once, If we would do much good 
in the world, we must be willing to do goud in little 
things, little acts one after another, speaking a word 
here aud a word there, ind setting a good example all 
the time. 


VARIETIES. 
oRIGENAL AND SELECT. 


One man gets the start of others in writing an 
account of his times, and history is his story. 


Say what we will, you may be sure that ambition is 
an error; its wear and tear of heart are never recom- 
pensed—it steals away the freshness of life—it deadens 
its vivid and social enjoyments—it shuts our souls to 
our own youth—and we are old ere we remember that 
we have made a fever and a labour of our raciest 
years. 


ADVENTURES OF A CaT —A vessel visited Garlics- 
town Harbour, the captain of which had a favourite 
cat that hunted at will over the ship and amply repaid 
board and lodging by the destruction of rats as well 
as mice. Tired, however, of the sea and its perils, 
puss gave her old friends the slip, by landing un- 
noticed, and establishing without leave asked or given, 
her head-quarters in the garden attached to the prin- 
cipal village inn. Here, however, she was a welcome 
guest to all save the small birds that hop among the 
twigs of trees of trees in summer,—entered the house 
occasionally, and was fed regularly for a period of 
nearly five months, But some farmer friend having 
seen, and taken a fancy to the stranger, she was dis- 
patched far inland, packed in a basket to diminish the 
probabilities, if not possibilities of ever finding her 
way back again. But puss repudiated the idea of 
becoming a thrall at pleasure; the home assigned 
might be all very well in its own way, but its no- 
velties she liked not; the moors were too near, the 
hills high, and the dogs especially pert and uncivil. 
Again, therefore, she became a tramp, and at the end 
of ten days re-appeared at her former domicile, guided 
by some curious instinct, which is as useful to the 
feline species as the compass to the mariner. If the 
old folks looked surprised, the young ones were de- 
lighted, while all admired the sleekness and plumpness 
of the far-travelled mouser. After a little time, notes 
were compared, from which it appeared that the cat 
had been eight days on the road, shifting as she best 
could, and, in a district where muircocks and plovers 
were rife, observing carefully the old maxim,” “ As 
we journey through life, let us live by the way.” 


A TIGER FRIGHTENED BY A Movuse.—A traveller 
gives the following anecdote of a tiger kept at the 
British Residence at Calcutta :—‘t But what annoyed 
him far more than our poking him with a stick, or 
tantalizing him with shins of beef or legs of mutton, 
was introducing a mouse into his cage. No fine lady 
ever exhibited more terror at the sight of a spider, 
than this magnificent royal tiger betrayed on seeing a 
mouse. Our mischievous plan was to tie the little 
animal by a string to the end of a long pole, and 
thrust it close to the tiger's nose. The moment he 
saw it, he leaped to the opposite side, and when the 
mouse was made to run near him, he jammed himsclf 
into a corner, and stood trembling and roaring in such 
an ecstacy of fear, that we were always obliged to 
desist, in pity to the poor brute. Sometimes we 
insisted on his passing over the spot where the uncon- 
scious little mouse ran backwards and forwards. For 
a long time, however, we could not get him to move ; 
till at length, I believe by the help of a squib, we 
obliged him to start ; but instead of pacing leisurely 
across in his den, or of making a detour to avoid the 
object of his alarm, he generally took a kind of flying 
leap, so high as nearly to bring his back in contact 
with the roof of his cage.” 


PostacGe STAMPS.— Though the stamp 
mania is fast dying out, there are still many who dc- 
light in collecting what some consider no better than 
coloured pieces of paper. However, we do not quite 
concur with them in this opinion; they contain, we 
think, certainly some interest on account of thcir 
curious devices. We are told that as a nation improves 
so does its stamps; to this rule, we fancy,there are a 
good many exceptions, as for instance, the new 
Sardinian ones, which are really miserable specimens. 
Our colonies seem to find great pleasure in constantly 
changing their designs, while Gemany, on the othcr 
hand, steadily keeps to its original. Russia has for 
the first time changed hers, and here the foregoing 
rule, that as a nation improves so do its stamps, is cx 
emplified, Strange to say, the Russian stamps are rot 
manufactured in Russia, but in England. A few 
months ago, an advertisement appeared to this effect : 
—** Provincial, Colonial, and Continental Stamp Coi- 
pany, Limited, fur the purpose of importing unused 
stamps at their original value, from other countrics ” 
How this Company has got on we are unable to say, 
but feel sure it will never succeed, because, a8 we be- 
fore said, this manta is fast dying out. Beautifully 
illuminated Stamp Albums were once published, from 
Gd. up to 2. In several parts of the City there were 
places where nothing but stamps were sold; and here 
collectors assembled for the petpose of buying, seiling, 
and exchanging them.—London University School 
Gazelle, 
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WOMEN AND DRESS. 


Women are accused of a natural love of luxury, and 
the charge is undoubtedly true. All genuine women 
have a desire to possess beautiful things, of pretty de- 
signs, of soft textures, of bright colours, of mystical 
gems, and—supremest delight of all -of the misty 
treasures found in a collection of delicate diaphonous 
lace. But the.reason why they love these “ frivolities” 
is perfectly simple and natural. It is because they 
know that they are becoming—that they harmonize 
with the flexibility of form, the beauty cf complexion, 
the glory of hair, and the brightness of eyes, which 
distinguish the woman from the man; and as the 
physical perfection of man is his strength, so in a 
woman it is beauty ; and she has quite as much right 
to heighten it by all the means in her power, as he to 
develop his muscles and sinews. 

The adaptation and correspondence to women of 
whatever is lovely in Nature and Art are recognised 
by men, who love to surround their wives and 
daughters with beautiful and tasteful objects. It is 
for them they ornament their homes, it is for them 
they plant trees, cultivate flowers, grow dclicious fruits, 
and spend large sums on costly knick-knacks, for 
which they know no use, but to give women pleasure. 

Women are, we assert, naturally economical —they 
are generally unaccustomed to holding or disbursing 
large sums of money, and, in at least nine cases out of 
ten, where they learn to be lavish, it is in accordance 
with the wishes and to gratify the pride of some fond 
father or huaband. 

Of course, where the lesson is so pleasant it is 
easily learned: for women turn as naturally to beauty 
as flowers to the sun, and it is scarcely just to charge 
upon them as a crime that which is but a speciality of 
their fragrant and gentle natures. 


UNKNOWN ACQUAINTANCES. 
BY FANNY FERN. 


UNKNOWN acquaintances, you have none ? Then Iam 
sorry for you. Much of my pleasure in my daily 
walks is due to them. Perhaps you go over the ground 
mechanically, with only dinner or business in your 
eye when you shall reach your journey’send. Perhaps 
you “dont see a soul,” as you expressit. Perhaps 
you have no “soul” yourself; only a body, of which 
you are very conscious, and whose claims upon you 
outweigh every other consideration. That is a pity. 
I wouldn’t go round that treadmill for all the mives of 
Golconda. I sha'n't live in this world for ever, and I 
won't hurry over the ground and never see a sweet 
face as it flits past me, or a grand one, or a sorrowful 
one. I won't be deaf to the rippling laugh of a little 
child, or the musical voice of a refined woman. It 
may be only two worde that she shall speak, but they 
shall have a pleasant significance for me. Then there are 
strange faces I meet every day which I hope to keep 
on meeting till I die. Who was such an idiot as to 
say that “no woman evcr sees beauty in another?” 
I meet every day a face that no man living could 
admire more than myself; soulful as well as beautiful. 
Lovely blue, pensive eyes; golden hair, waving over a 
pure white forehead ; cheeks like the heart of a “ blush 
rose ;"’ and a grieved, little, rosy mouth, like that of a 
baby to whom for the first time you deny something, 
fearing lest it grow too wilful. I think that day lost 
in which I do not meet that sweet face, framed in its 
close mourning bonnet. Were I a man, it is to that 
face I should immediately ‘‘ make love.” 

I have another acquaintance. I don't care to ask 
“ Who és that man ?” I know that he has lived his life 
and not slept it away. I know that it has been a pure 
anda good one. It is written in his bright, clear, un- 
clouded eye; in his springing step; in the smile of 
content upon his lip: in the lift of his shoulders; in 
the poise of his head ; in the free, glad look with which 
he breathes in his share of the warm sunshine. Were 
he taken to the bedside of a sick man, it seems to me 
the very sight of him were health. 

Soft skies and sweet flowers are very nice things, 


" birdies; but rough winds and freedom arc better for 


the soul. 

I have said nothing of unknown acquaintances 
among my favourite authors. How many times have 
I longed to express to them my love and gratitude. 
Nor, judging by myself, could I ever say, ‘“ they do 
not need it;” since there are, or should be, moments 
in the experience of all writers when they regard with 
a dissatisfied eye what they have already given to tne 
world, when sympathetic, appreciative words, warm 
ph the heart, are hope and inspiration to the re- 
ceiver. 


SERVANTS IN AMERICA. 
BY A LADY OF NEW YORK. 


RIcH as we are in money, and profuse in spending it 
in order to heighten the enjoyment of life, the good 
servant —that essential of comfort and luxury—seems 
beyond our reach. Superfine houses we have, and 
superfine furniture, and superfine ladies, and all other 
ornamental superfluities in excess; but those plain 
utilities—the skilful cook, the handy maid, and the 
trusty nurse, we rarely possess. 

Ireland and Germany have long been, and will continue 
to be, the chief sources of supply of domestic servants 
for the Eastern, Middle, and Western States. It is 
from these countries that we obtain most of the raw 
material, and very raw it is; for those who come from 
afar to cook our dinners, to guard our superfine uphol- 
stery, and to tend the darlings of our homes, are, for 
the most part, peasants, whose condition in their own 
land has been hardly less rude than that of the Ameri- 
can Indian. The servants in Europe are generally the 
most thriving of the lower classes, and consequently 
the least inclined to emigrate. It is rare to find ac- 
complished European domestics in this country, al- 
though there are many, no doubt, who profess to be 
such. 

England, France, Belgium, and Switzerland, how- 
ever, send us an occasional coachman, groom, valet, 
cook, or nursery-maid, who is more or less expert. 

Native Americans, however lowly their position, 
have an invincible repuguance to become menials, and 
there is consequently no hupe of a supply of servants 
from this source until the present social relations be- 
tween master and man, and mistress and maid, are 
materially changed. It is from no indisposition to 
work, for native Americans can find no task-maeters a3 
as exacting as themselves ; but they associate with do- 
mestic service the idea of servile dependence, and will 
not submit to be the humble servants of any master or 
mistress. The word “ help” was coined for their espe- 
cial benefit ; but though invoked by this flattering ap- 
pellation, they persisivutly refuse their aid. 

Our female servants are, for the most part, Irish and 
German, and of these the former greatly predominate ; 
for the latter, though of more aptitude, have less incli- 
nation for service; and besides, finding husbands 
readily, soon become mistresses of households of their 
own. The mainstay, then, of our domestic establish- 
ments, is the Irish female peasant. She it is who is 
both the necessity and plague of our homes. As we 
cannot dispense with her strong arms, we have to en- 
dure her ignorance, her uncouth manners, her varying 
caprices, and her rude tongue. 

Housekeepers complain bitterly of Bridget’s igno- 
rance and awkwardness, and will tell you, with tears in 
their eyes, how she cut off the tender and eatable parts 
of the asparagus and served up the tough stalks; how, 
in her zeal for a shine, she rubbed off the coat of 
bronze from the tea-urn ; how she scrubbed the family 
portraits with soap and water, and wore off a nose and 
knocked out an eye; how she left open the front door 
and let in the prowling thief, who made a clean sweep 
of ihe hats and coats in the hall; how she choked baby, 
who hasn’t cut a tooth, with a chicken bone ; how she 
cut wood with the best ivory-handled carver, and stirred 
the fire with the silver gravy-spo0n ; and how, in fine, 
‘these Irish servants are the plague of our lives.” As 
for the minor offences of Bridget, such as burning the 
daily roast-meat to a cinder, setting the table all awry. 
breaking the crockery, letting baby fall into the fire, 
sweeping the parlour carpet with the street broom, 
soaking the ivory-handled knives and forks in boiling 
water, and letting the cat drink up all the milk; these 
are such every-day occurrences that they are hardly 
worth mention. 

The ignorance of Bridget is, no doubt, tormenting to 
the careful housekeeper ; put what else can we expect ? 
Where has she had an opportunity to learn? Surely 
not in her native Connaught. Born and bred in a mud 
hovel, she can know nothing of the simplest elements 
of civilized life. Her knowledge of cookery is confined 
to the mixing of buttermilk and potatoes for the daily 
meal of the whole domestic circle—including the hog. 
The very utensils of the kitchen, beyond a soot-covered 
iron pot, are mysteries to her. Her ideas of tending a 
baby are derived from an affectionate reminiscence of a 
sturdy brat of an infant brother or sister sprawling, 
naked in the mud, in close proximity, and mingling its 
cries with the sonorous grunt of the pig. Asfor chamber- 
work and waiting, what occasion is there for learning 
anything about either in a hovel. where all help them- 
selves to their food out of a common pot, and lie down 
promiscuously upon the ground? In regard to washing 
and ironing, these are refinements we should no more 
expect her to have learned at home than to play ona 
piano or to dance the polka. What Bridget may pick 
up of the domestic proprieties during her voyage across 
the Atlantic, huddled up in a ship's steerage, with hun- 
dreds of her compatriots, and kept upon a severe regi- 
men of a pint of fresh water a day, salt pork, sea biscuit, 
and potatoes, cannot add much to her information of 
the duties of a servant. Arrived in the United States, 


she may catch at the house of a friend or relatiye a 


glimpse—and the first of her life—of a joint of meat. 
cooked probably at the baker's round the corner, and 
of other humble comforts of civilization ; but this can- 
not greatly increase her knowledge. She soon learns. 
however, that labour is in demand and wages hig). 
To get 11. 10/. or 27. a month, as it may be, she believc-- 
to be the chief duty of a servant, and troubles herse!’ 
very little about the rest. She soon gets a place; fir 
her service, in the want of better, is indispensable. Thi: - 
she undertakes to do what she knows nothing about, 
and becomes the torment and the subject of complaint 
of every housekeeper. 

It is not only of the incapacity of the servant to per- 
form properly the services for which she is hired, that 
complaint is made, but of her pretentiousness, or her 
“uppishness,” as it is called. She becomes so exacting 
that, before accepting au engagement, she asks more 
questions than she answers, and seems as solicitous 
about the character of her employer as her employer 
about hers. She has her own notions, too, of gentility : 
and having a high idea of her own respectability, is 
particularly inquisitive in regard to that of her would- 
be mistress. 

In their advertisements for a place these servants 
take care to remind us that “none but respectable 
families need apply.” 

The following advertisement from a late New York 
Herald is a more public manifestation of high life below 
stairs, and shows that the vulgar use of the word “‘ lady," 
instead of the honourable appellation of woman, so fre- 
quent in the parlour, is echoed in the kitchen :— 


IN A PRIVATE FAMILY 
’ by two young ladies; one as a cook, and the other as 
chambermaid. Inquire at —— Street for two days. 


Here is another advertisement from the same paper, 
in which the applicant for a place in the kitchen not 
only assures us that she is a lady, but a respectable 
one :— 


SITUATION WANTED—BY A RESPECTABLE 

young lady, as cook, washer and ironer, or would do 
general housework in a small private family. Can give 
good reference. Call for two days at —— Street 


Here is a third :— 


WO GERMAN LADIES WISH SITUATIONS IN 

American families—one to do housework and make 

herself generally useful; the other as housekeeper. In- 
quire at —— Street, in the dry-goods store. 


A ferocious ring at the bell drew the writer from 
her work on this very article to the door, where she 
was met by the demand from a grimy fellow to see 
“‘ the lady (his wife) that’s washing here to-day.” The 
‘lady ” was the charwoman, or ‘“‘ woman who goes out 
to day’s work." Who had condescended, for the smail 
consideration of 7s. 6d. to assist in “ getting up” the 
week’sNinen of a small establishment. 


COURAGE IN WOMEN. 


THEnE is a branch of general education which is not 
thought at all necessary for women; as regards which, 
indeed, it is well if they are not brought up to culti- 
vate the opposite Women are not taught to be 
courageous, Indeed, to some persons courage may 
seem unnecessary for women as Latin and Greek. Yet 
there are few things that would tend to make women 
happier in themselves, and more acceptable to those 
with whom they live, than courage. There are many 
women of the present day—sensible women in other 
things — whose panic terrors are a frequent source of 
discomfort to themselves, and those around them. 
Now, it is a great mistake to imagine that hardness 
must go with courage; and that the bloom of gentle- 
ness and sympathy must all be rubbed off by that 
vigour of mind which gives presence of mind, enables 
a person to be useful in peril, and makes the desire to 
assist overcome that sickliness of sensibility which can 
only contemplate distress and difficulty. So far from 
courage being unfeminine, there is a peculiar grace and 
dignity in those beings who have little active power of 
attack or defence, passing through danger with a mora! 
courage which is equal to that of the strongest. We 
see this in great things. We perfectly appreciate the 
sweet and noble dignity of an Ann Boleyn, a Mary 
Queen of Scots, or a Marie Antoinette. We see that it 
is grand for these delicately-bred, high-nurtured, help- 
less personages to meet Death with a silence and confi- 
dence like his own. There is no beauty in fear. It 18 
a mean, ugly, dishevelled creature. No statue can be 
made of it that a woman would wish to see herself like. 
— Thoughts on Woman. 


Tue lady who made a dash has since brought her 
husband to a full stop! 

“ Mama,” said a little three-year-old, whose nose 
had been “ put out of joint” by the recent arrival of a 
baby brother; ‘‘ mamma, if the baby should die would 
it go to heaven ?”—* Certainly, ray child,” responded 
the parent.—" Then I think heaven is the best place 
for him,” was the affectionate sister's conclusion ! 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 
BABY'S SHOES. 
MATERIALS.—Quarier of an ouace of rose colour 
single Berlin wool, one yard of nurrow white satin rib- 
bon, and a pair of cork soles. Crochet hook, No, 16, 


bell gauge. 

Make a chain of 11 loops, and work 1 row in double 
crochet, then work the re- 
mainder of the slipper in 
ribbed crochet. For the 
front, work until you have 
9 ridges, increasing at each 
edge by working two 
stitches in one. For the 
sides work 9 stitches until a 
sufficient length is worked ; 
about 20 ridges will be 
required ; then join this to 
the front, and work in 
couble crochet all round, 
increasing 2 stitches at each 
corner of the instep; finish 
witha row of 1 double and 
7 chain twice in cach stitch. 
all round, and draw with the 
ribbon. Sew onthe sole om 
the wrong side. Make a 
strap the length required 
for the ankle by working 2 
rows in double crochet, 
making 3 chain stitches at one end for the button- 
hole The design is a very pretty one, and will not 
be found difficult to werk out. 


DESIGN IN APPLIQUE FOR THE BOTTOM 
OF A CHILD'S DRESS. 
Tis beautiful design of the Passion Flower should be 


of fine cambric, appliqued on Brussels net. A thread 
should be held in while sewing over. Use Walter 


Evans & Co's. Royal Embroidery Cotton, No. 60, for 


tracing and sewing over, and the holes in No. 16 
Boar's ITead, This design, when executed with care, 
wil] be found very elegant. 


INITIALS. 

Trace the design and work the letters in satin stitch, 
the dots being cut out and sewn over with Walter 
Evans & Co's. Royal Embroidery Cotton, No. 10 or 
12, 


EXPLANATION OF THE SHEET OF 
PATTERNS. 
(See Supplement presented GRATIS with this number.) 
A Bopy AND Basque FoR A LiITPLE GIRL OF 
SEVEN OR: Eicut YEARS OLD. 


THE pattern is composed of five pieces. The front, 


without the basque, the side piece, half the buck, the 
sleeve, complete. The dctted line on the side piece shows | 


BAbY'S SHOES, 


the part which is to be turned back to form the 
basque. 

EXPLANATION OF THE EMBROIDERY. 
Turse patterns should be worked with Walter Evans 
and Co’s. Royal Embroidery cottons, the numbers of 
which will be given with each design. 

No. 1.—Under sleeve of a new shape, embroidered 
with fine black silk. 

No. 2.—Insertion of a rich design, in point d'armes. 


Cotton, No. 8. 


No. 8.—S8. F. Gothic initials. Cotton No. 8. 

No. 9.—Insertion, embroidered with braid, and 
point de poste. Cotton No. 8. 

No. 10.—Designs with corner, fora robe or apron, 
embroidered with black silk, It will also serve for 
the botton of a skirt. 

No. 11.— Delphine, name for corner of a pocket 
handkerchief, in English embroidery. Cotton 


No. 12.—D. E. F. Orna- 
mental initials. Cotton 
No. 10. 

Nos. 13 and 14.—Scal- 
loped bands in English 
embroidery. Cotton No. 8. 

No. 15.—Festoon, with 
corner, for  pillow-case. 
Cotton No. 6. 

No. 16¢— Sprigs for a 
night-cap, to be worked on 
muslin with cotton No. 8. 

No. 17.—A shield with 
double C interlaced. The 
small trellis, with the dots 
upon it, embroidered in 


point de russe. Cotton 
No. 8. 

No. 18 —A. B. Orna- 
mental initials. Cotton 
No. 

No. 19. — Genevieve, 


name for corner of hand- 
kerchief. Gothic letters in English embroidery. Cot- 
ton No. 10. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE’Ss Fiench journal 
gives the following account of Marie Antoinette’s 
shoe, now preserved in the Museum of Sovereigns at 
the Louvre. On the 16th of October, 1793, when 
Sanson descended from the scaffold after executing 
the unfortunate Queen, he saw one of the soldiem on 
duty endeavouring to arrest two boys wha had: con- 
cealed themselves under the guillotine during the 


DESIGN IN APPLIQUE 


No. 3.—B. C. Gothic ivitials. Cotton No. 8. 

No. 4.—Caroline, name tor the corner of a hand- 
kerchief, Gothic letters, in white and coloured 
cotton. 

No. 5.— Collarette for an infant, in point & /a minute. 
Cotton No. 10. 

No. 6.—Clementine, name for the corner of a hand- 
kerchief. Cotton No. 10. 

No. 7.—Yachting collar, to match with the sleeve, 
No. 1. 


execution. One of them had dipped a handkerchief 
in the royal blood, and the other held a shoe which 
had fallen from the platform. The boy with the band- 
kerchief was taken, and was only saved from the guil- 
lotine by his tender age. The other boy got off with 
the shoe, which he and his son kept as a relic till 
1359, when the latter carried it in a velvet bag to 
Count Horace de Viel Castel, couservator of the 
Museum of Sovereigns. It was gladly accepted, The 


shoe is small, considering that sie was a tall woman. 
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WAX MODELLING. 
THE SNOWDROP (DOUBLE) 


Witn what joy do we welcome the first sweet mes- 
senger, the snowdrop, as she breaks her way through 
the frozen earth, deckedin garments of snowy white, 
she steps forth in all her purity, fearless alike of the 
biting frost and withering blast. What 
modesty is shewn in the drooping of her 
snowy bells, and, as if to guard her from 
all harm, she is encompassed by sword 
shaped leaves of the darkest emerald hue. 
What sweet hope she brings with her! She 
bids us leok out of the gloom of winter 
into the glorious sight of spring, telling 
those who suffer and are weary, to look 
onward for,the time tHat is not far distant ; 
for the time when the trees will be clothed 
with budding leaves of the purest green ; 
when the birds shall warble their sweetest 
songs, and the fields, hedges, and woods 
be decked with the brightest perfumed 
flowers 

Ihave chosen this simple little flower 
not only because it is easy to execute, but 
because [ thought my fair pupils would, 
if they loved flowers, like to copy this first 
floral gem of the season. 

The materials required for the snowdrop, 
will be a sheet or two of thick white wax, 
and the same ofa dark, but bright emerald 
green, far the leaves, with a sheet of light 
green for the stems, a little Chinese white 
powder and the same of white bloom. A 
rathes large camel's hair brush, and a fine 
sable brush. The brushes and white paints 
used for the Camellia will do. A small 
quanlUity ol apple green powder, and the 
game.of.a light orange, and a small curling 
paper, 

Trace the diagram of each petal, and 
recut {n thick white paper, then place the 
petals on the wax, and cut out 3 of each 
size, which will make 12, there being 4 
sizes, The Ist three petals should each be 
placed in the palin of the left hand, and 
with the pin in the right, press it down 
the centre to form a vein, then slightly 
curl back the top of each with the head of the pin. 
The 2nd size ghould be moulded the same. The srd 
and 4th sizes should be moulded down the centre 
of each petal, with the head of the pin te give it the 
rounded form seen fn the illustration. 

Mix a emall quantity of white powder with the same 
of white bloom, crushing it with a knife to free it from 


grit: and with the large brush, bloom the powder on 
to each petal, taking eare not to paint quite to the 
base, or it will not adhere to the body of the flower. 
When all are completed, mix a little of the green 
powder. with the weakest gum-water, and with the 
sable brush paint the inner part of each petal, of the 
Ist three sizes, according to diagram No. 2; the outer 
side of each of these three sizes should be painted 
secording to No. 3. The 4th size is to be left white. 
‘To make the flower up, take a picce of fine wire, mould 
a very sinall piece of white wax at the end of it, and 
turn. it down; this forms the body of the flower, and 
mast not be larger than a grain of rice; press the 
three petals-of the lst size, qne after the other, round 
this cone-shaped body. A very narrow strip of white 
wax must be cut in lengths of a quarter of an inch 
and peinted with the orange. These strips are to 
form the stamens, and must be six in number, two of 
which must be pressed on to the body of the flower 
with each petal of the 2nd size, making them come 
between the petals of the Ist size; 3rd and 4th sizes 
to be placed on in like manner. Cover the stem with 
the light green wax, rolling a narrow strip round the 
base of the flower to form the seed cup. Curve the 
stem from the seed cup to make the flower droop. 
For the leaves, double two sheets of the dark green 
wax together, cut it in narrow strips of varied lengths, 
tapering at one end to a point, press down the centre 
ef each with the pin to form the vein, and mould 
round the edges on the wrong side with the head of 
the pin. In all cases the natural flower s'iould be pro- 
cured if at all nossible. 


Our wants expand with our means of gratifying 
them, but seldom contract as those means fail us, 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


BY A LADY. 
WuEeEn I recollect the strong and decided bias given in 
childhood to my own character, by people and circum- 
stances over which I had no sort of control, and against 
whose evil influence I could make no sort of resistance ; 


THE SNOWDROP. 

when I suffer by the effect of impressions received in 
infancy, which neither time, reason, nor religion have 
been able to efface—which only sorrew could impair 
by bruising the tablet; knowing as I know the tender 
impressibility of infancy, feeling as I feel the indecli- 
bility of such impressions, I tremble for the unseen in- 
fluences that may surround my own young children— 
—ay, even for the chance word dropped by stranger 
lips, and heard by infant ears; for that word may be 
a fruitful seed that shall spring up into a healthful 
vine, or an Upas tree, twenty years after it is sown. 

Infancy is a fair page, upon which you may write 
goodness, happiness, heayen! or sin, misery, hellt— 
and the words once written, no chemical art can erase 
them. The substance of the paper itself must be rub- 
bed through by thé file of suffering before the writing 
can be effaced. Infancy is the soft metal in the moul- 
der’s hands; he may shape it in the image of a fiend, 
or the form of an angel—and when finished the statue 
hardens into rock, which nothing but God’s providence 
ean melt for remoulding. 

It is very wrong to make remarks on the personal 
beauty or ugliness of children in their hearing, The 
effect is invariably injurious, It is highly reprelen 
sible to draw invidfous comparisons between the beauty 
of children, especially before their faces. This thought- 
lessness is fraught with the direst consequences. When 
you say carelessly in their presence, that ‘* Anne is 


INITIALS. (See page 598) 


prettier than Jane,” and look at Anne as though her 


accidental beauty were a virtue, and look at Jane as; 


though she were in fault—thiuk that into the fertile 
soil of the chikiren’s hearts you have dropped the seeds 
of evil—-the seed of vanity in the heart of Anne, the 
seed of envy into that of Jane, and the germ of discord 
inte both, 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


BovuquET DE LA REINE.—1. Essence of bergamot, 
one draclim; English oil of lavender, twenty-five 
drops; oil of cloves, and aromatic vinegar, of each 
eight drops; essence of musk, ten drops; spirits of wine, 
half an ounce. 2. Oils of bergamot and lavender, 
each thirty drops; neroli, fifteen drops; 
oils of verbena and cloves, each five drops ; 
essence of musk, ambergris, and jasmine, 
of each half a drachm~ strong spirits of 
wine, one ounce. 


Crimson DyE ror Sitk.—Take about @ 
tablespoonful of cudbcar, put it into a 
small pan, pour boiling water upon it, stir 
and let it stand a few minutes, then put in 
the silk, and turn it over a short time, 
and when the colour is full enough, take it 
out; but ff it should require more violet 
or crimson, add a spoonful or two of purple 
archil to some warm water,and dry it with- 
in coors. To finish it, it must be mangled, 
and ought to be pressed if possible. 


To Paint CLotTuH, CAMBric, &c., so AS 
TO RENDER THLM TRANSPARENT.—Grind to 
a fine powder three pounds of clear white 
resin, and put into il two pounds of good 
nut oil, to which a strong drying quality 
has been given; set the mixture over a 
moderate fire, and keep stirring it till all 
the resin is dissolved, then put in two 
pounds of the best Venice turpentine, and 
keep stirring the whole well together. If 
the cloth, cambric, &c., be thoroughly 
varnished on both sides with this prepara: 
tion, it will be quite transparent. The surface 
must be stretched tight and made fast dur- 
ing the application. This mode of render- 
ing cloth transparent, is well adapted for 
window blinds. The varnish will likewise 
admit of any design in oil colours being ex- 
ecuted upon it as a transparency, 

ALMOND PowpeER.—Blanch six pounds 
of bitter almonds, dry and beat them, and 
express from them one pint of oil; then 
beat thenfin an iron mortar and pass the 
powder through & sieve; it must be kept 
free from air and moisture ina glass jar. Used in 
place of soap for washing the hands, imparting 9 
singular delicacy to their appearance. 


ALMoND PASTE.— This cosmetic, for softening the 
skin, aud preventing chaps, is made ag follows:—Take 
bitter almonds, blanched, four ounces; the white of an 
egg; rose water and rectified spirits, equal parts, ag 
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much as is sufficient to make the almonds into a 
paste, 


PERFUMED PowDER For Boxes AND DRAWERS. 
Coriander powder, Florentine orris powder, powdered 
rose leaves, powdered sweet-scented fiag root, of each 
two ounces ; lavender flowers, powdered, four ounces ; 
musk, one scruple ; powder of sandal-wood, one drachm. 
Mix. 

To Dye Crimson (French method).—Take two 
ounces of gum arabic, and for every pound of silk, two 
ounces of cochineal, and one third of an ounce of agaric, 
and the same quantity of turmeric ; mix, and put them 
into your copper, and when they begin to boil, and 
the gum is dissolved, put your silk in; let it boil two 
hours, and then it is dyed. Wash it slightly, and dry 
it in the shade. This will produce a most beautiful 
violet if it be dipped for a short time Mm a blue vat of 
any kind; to finish it, take it from the dye water, and, 
when cold, rinse it in cold water; then pin it out. 


HWatr Dye.—A perfectly safe hair dye presents it- 
self in pyrogallic acid, whic! may be prepared for this 
purpose by exposing powdered nut-galls to heat ina 
hemispherical glass or porcelain vessel, covered with 
tissue or filtering paper pasted round its edges and sur- 
mounted witha bell glass. The pyrogallic acid rises 
in vapour, which being filtered from its oily impurities 
through the paper, condenses on the inside of the hell 
glass. The pyrogallic acid thus obtained is to be dis- 
solved in water, purified by digesting the solution with 
animal charcoal, then concentrated, and mixed with 
some alcohol to prevent its decomposition. This 
tincture applicd to the hair, browns it ; but it must 
| not be allowed to touch the hands. as its stain cannot 
| be casily effaced. 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC, 


(CosroseD ExpressLy ror ‘‘ Bow BEtts.”) 
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Galop—Che Wolibday. 


W. H. MONTGOMERY. 
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